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Editorial 


A sERIES of Conferences, one of the results of which we 
hope may be the bringing nearer of the possibility of a working 
eld in London during June and July. 
proceedings on the 15th of June, and the Lambeth Conference 
is to be held on July sth. Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
from all over the world will be taking part in these meetings 
and, therefore, missionary questions are bound to assume a 
leading place. We trust that the spirit of sympathetic desire 
. for practical co-operation, which marked the attitude and action 
of the bishops in attendance at the Shanghai Conference towards 
their brethren of other communions, will pervade these gatherings 
in London. The great Anglican Church has it in its power 
more than any other ecclesiastical body, to make or mar the 
hopes for the re-union of Christendom. Signs are evident on 
every hand that the old feelings of intolerance and exclusiveness 
which marked our ecclesiastical divisions are giving way before 
the impulse of a common purpose and a common need. We - 
trust the deliberations of the Anglican Conferences will serve to 
emphasize the growing sense of the spiritual equality of the 
brotherhood is in Jesus 


WE are sure sie need offer no apology ‘for the amount of 
| space given in this issue of the RECORDER to the 
The Revival. ious accounts of the revivals which have been 


taking place and which still continue in various parts of China, 
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and especially in Manchuria. Never before in the history of 
mission work in this land have there been so many and so 
wide-extended manifestations of the working of the Spirit of 
God with power as have been witnessed of late. We have 
only to mention some of the names of places which have come 
to our notice to justify this remark. During the past two 
months word has come to us of remarkable meetings in Peking, 
T‘ungchow, Mukden, Kuanchengtze, Haicheng, Liaoyang, New- 
chwang, Ashiho, in North China, besides Foochow and other 
places in’South China, and the great ingathering in West China, 
of which we recently gave some account. And we trust that 
these are but the harbingers of greater blessings yet to come. 
* * 
A PERUSAL of the interesting articles in this number, by 
the Rev. Dr. Sheffield on Co-ordination in Christian Education 
and by the Rev. J. P. Bruce, M.A., on the 
Shantung Protestant Union University, will 
tional ‘Work. convince the reader of the truth of the old 
adage ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.’’ It 
is confessedly difficult to bring about an amalgamation of already 
existing institutions, and the earnest attempts to do so deserve 
all the more credit. The Christian denominational difficulties 
are by no means the hardest to surmount. With the increasing 
tendency to a more liberal theology that difficulty will more and 
more cease to be the crux. What must be taken into considera- 
tion, however, is the amour propre of the existing institutions. 
Furthermore, there is the difficulty of obtaining support for 
a union college. Those who are most liberal in giving to 
missions generally prefer bestowing their donations on institutions 
under the management of their own church. We may think 
this ought not to be and that Christians should be willing to 
support union enterprises, but we must take things as we find 
‘them and make the best of existing conditions. We presume 
from the success which has attended these efforts toward union 
in Chihli and Shantung and Amoy that, to a certain extent, these 
difficulties have been met and conquered. ‘The pity of it is that 
union was delayed until the institutions under the control of dif- 
ferent missions had reached a high state of development, and that 
is what we mean by saying ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.’’ 
With marked wisdom and foresight the missionaries in Sze- 
chuan have determined not to repeat the mistakes of missions in 
other parts of China, and thus from the very start have united 
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for the development of their educational institutions. We shall 
watch the carrying out of their well-laid eT with earnest 
wishes for their success. 

* * * 

TAKING into consideration the hard work done in the 
north to simplify matters and bring about union instead of 

Che Hortdern Wnion "to uy 
Schemes. A Criticism. of criticisin, 

There is, however, one fact to be much deplored, and that is 
the planting of different institutions belonging to one system at 
different centers. In the case of the North-China Educational 
Union we have the College of Liberal Arts at Tungchou and 
the Theological and Medical Schools at Peking. In the case 
of the Shantung Protestant University Scheme we have the 
College of Liberal Arts at Weihsien, the Gotch-Robinson Theo- 
logical College and Normal School at Tsingchowfu, and it is 
proposed to found the Union Medical School at Tsinanfu. 

The disadvantages of the separation of the different depart- 
ments of one university must be apparent to all. The ‘number 
of professors on the faculties will have to be largely increased. 
Where institutions are at one center the professor in one depart- 
- ment can give some of his time to teaching in another. For in 
stance one professor of chemistry will serve for the medical college 
and the school of liberal arts. The up-keep of separate institutions 
at different centers will be more expensive than that of one large 
central university complete in all departments. It seems to us 
very desirable that theological students during the time of their 
preparation for the ministry should not be cut off entirely from 
other studies, but should be studying God’s book of nature as well 
as His book of revelation. Certainly such a division as this must 
work against the development of the esprit de corps, so important 
in an educational institution. Other objections to these schemes 
to which we might call attention have, we presume, been consi- 
dered, and the present plans are doubtless the result of a compro- 
mise rendered necessary by circumstances we cannot fully estimate. 

* * 
In the interesting ~ésumé of the plans for the formation of the 
| SHANTUNG PROTESTANT UNIVERSITY, publish- 
meee ,* ‘ed in this issue, it is stated that the intention 
of the University Council is to place, so far as 
possible, all the members of its faculty on a missionary basis. 
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We would strongly applaud the wisdom of this intention, for we 
feel that one conspicuous danger menacing large educational 
institutions in China is the loss of the spirit of devotion to the 
Spiritual issues of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. When in a 
large centre of Christian activity there is present a number of 
workers whose motive is other than distinctly missionary, diffi- 
culties are bound to arise and missionary ideals will suffer. 
Where the responsibilities for educational work are assumed 
by the mission boards and their supporters and there is no 
government aid, it should be an essential factor in the situation 
that the teaching staff be chosen from men who have the 
missionary spirit. It will be a sad day when missionary 
education falls into the hands of a merely professional class. 
We believe it to be fully possible to find men of first class 
ability ready to undertake work in the various branches of the 
teaching profession in the same spirit as brings so many devoted 
and'able medical missionaries to the field. There is no reason 
why the phrase ‘educational’ missionary should not become as 
well known as that of ‘medical’ missionary. We rather resent 
the implication that the spirit of sacrifice is weaker in the Chris- 
tian graduates of our arts school than in their sallown of the 
theological and medical departments. 


* * * 


THE article on this subject by the Rev. D. T. Huntington 
is full of interest. The work inaugurated by him for the beggar 
boys in Ichang and the neighbouring district is 
one that must commend itself to all Christians. 
It is so thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of 
Christ Himself and is a veritable going out into the high-ways 
and hedges. Asin the Roman Empire, so now in China, nothing 
will form a stronger argument for the truth and vitality of the 
Christian religion than the manifestation of its practical working 
in the raising of the fallen and in its care for the destitute. The 
Christian missionary finds doors of opportunity open on all sides, 
and is simply overcome by the sense of the work that ought to 
be done. ‘The paucity of workers is the crying need. Here in 
Ichang we have the spectacle of one man overseeing evange- 
listic work, conducting an Anglo-Chinese school, and caring for 
the beggar boys in a trade school. Any one of the three branches 
of work is quite sufficient to tax all his resources. Never- 
theless Mr. Huntington is demonstrating what is possible in an 


Trade School for 
Destitute Boys. 
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extremely difficult field, and we hope that his example will lead 
some others to devote themselves to work of similar character. 
* * * 
THE Laymen’s Missionary Movement has within the past 
two years raised an important question: What increase in men 
and in means is necessary to carry to com- 
‘the missionary work already begun ? 
In a little volume entitled ‘‘ The Cost of 
Christian Conquest’ the Rev. Wm. N. Brewster, of the Hinghua 
Mission of the American Methodist Church, offers a solution 
which is intended to be at once theoretical and practical. He as- 
sumes that to ‘‘ evangelize ’’ signifies not only to instruct, but to 
** pervade with the spirit of the Gospel.’’ Taking his own mis- 
sion as a unit of comparison he thinks that the M. E. Church 
ought to assume charge of at least fo: ~ millions of Chinese, that 
the staff of missionaries should be raised from about 214 to 1,600, 
and that the expenses of the evangelization enterprise, sonsfuctéd 
on the broadest and most comprehensive scale, wouid require an 
appropriation of four million dollars each year for.a generation. 
Considerable stress is laid upon the methods by which a Jarge 
and effective force of Chinese can be secured unten. these 
enlarged conditions. 
That there ought to be a fixed ratio between the population 
of a non-Christian land and the missionary force sent thither is 
an idea which seems to have been imported into China from 
India. No one is in any doubt about the population of India, 
and everyone is in doubt about that of China. Those most 
competent to judge are more and more coming to the view that 
the traditional ‘‘ four hundred millions’’ of China have no 
objective existence ; but whether they have or not they ought not 
to be made a basis of estimates of men and of money. In the 
view of many it is a much safer plan to consider carefully what 
. centers any particular mission seems to have within its special 
field and to plan for their strategic development. No discussion 
of the matter with which we are familiar has even mentioned the 
probable—not to say certain—folitzcal effects both upon the 
Chinese officials and people at the present critical juncture of so 
vast an army continually reinforced each year as is here 
contemplated. Yet this is a most serious and indeed a vital 
matter. -As we are often reminded the gua/ity of the workers is 
a much more important matter than mere numbers and not less 


difficult to secure. 
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A FURTHER step of great importance has been taken in 
connection with the overthrow of the opium vice in the Far 
East by the announcement of the intention of the 

ppm rsiag British Government to suppress the trade im- 
mediately in Hongkong and in the Straits 

Settlements. Hongkong is considerably perturbed about this 
matter, and the China Association of that place considers imme- 
diate suppression an altogether too drastic measure in view of 
the fact that there the opium business is in the hands of a . 
Corporation which holds a monopoly from the Colonial Govern- 
ment, in consideration of which it pays to Hongkong no less a 
sum than one and a half million dollars per annum. As the 
agreement with this Corporation does not end until 1910 an 
appeal is being prepared to send to the British House of Com- 
mons for a sufficient delay in order to make the necessary 
financial arrangements. Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 


ore _ Ministel,: alsé declared that he would use all his influence to 
insure the carrying out of the intention of the Shanghai Muni- 

. ‘“ eipal Goimcil to end the traffic within two years. He paid a 

 < “gtibate fo thre good results attained so speedily by the Chinese 
.. . Governinent‘in an undertaking which was one of the greatest 


‘ possible: for any Government, and he desired them to feel that 
Great Britain sympathized with China and desired to aid her. 
The burden of this reform now lies almost entirely upon the 
shoulders of the Chinese Government and people. 
It is on this account that we are inclined to regret that the 
only reference to anti-opium propaganda which appears in the 
last and very interesting issue of the World’s 
Gomese Criticiom Chinese Students’ Federation Journal is one 
of the Sbangbat of ‘cit the of the Shanchai 
missionaries in their relation to the agitation 
for the closing of the opium houses in the municipality. The . 
editors of that Journal regret that any compromise was ever 
listened to or suggested, and they believe that it would have been 
better for the missionaries to have striven for immediate total 
suppression and failed. While we disagree with this criticism, 
believing that to the action of the Shanghai missionaries was 
largely due the guarantee of the Municipal Council to close down 
altogether before the end of 1909, still we are glad to find our 
contemporary taking so high a stand in the matter. We would 
remind our friends, however, that to be consistent they must 
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low on to urge the Chinese government to reduce its ten years’ 
posal to immediate abolition, since that proposal is also a 
compromise. ‘There are certain evils which cannot be abolished 
instanter, and the opium vice is one of these. If the whole of the 
‘Fu’ cities of China are as clear of opium houses at the close of 
1909 as the foreign municipality of Shanghai will be, we shall 
thank God and take courage. We commend to the Federation 
Journal the suggestion that a fearless criticism of those high 
officials who are failing in their duty in this matter would be 
an act of true patriotism. 


* * * 
| FEw missionaries in the Far East will have heard of the 
death of Dr. Cuthbert Hall without a feeling of sincere regret. 

Dr. Cuthbert Hall. It is not given to many men to exercise the 
“BServantof unique and widespread influence which 
$esus Christ.” marked the activities of the late President 

of the New York Union Theological Seminary. A remarkable 
catholicity of outlook and grasp, significant of a deep and true 
sympathy with the needs of men and the problems of human 
kind, grounded upon an intense love to Jesus Christ, gave to the 
ministry of the American Presbyterian churchman—Cuthbert 
Hall——the same distinctive stamp of religious genius as marked 
that of the English Episcopalian churchman—Brooke Foss 
Westcott. In each case outstanding intellectual gifts were made 
the servants of an even more conspicuous Christian devotion. 

Dr. Hall was in the ranks of those whose ecclesiastical position 

and national sympathies are completely overshadowed by their 
comprehensive Christianity, whose order is truly Catholic and 

Apostolic. Such men are the special gift of God’s grace to 

His church. 

In 1902~—3, and again in 1906-7, Dr. Cuthbert Hall served 
the cause of missions as Barrows lecturer to India. The strain 
of the last journey is said to have sown the seeds of his recent 
fatal illness. The Oxtlook says: ‘‘Dr. Hall’s mission to the 
Far East was successful to a unique degree, because it was so 
pre-éminently a mission of love and service.’’ Frankly acknowl- 
edging all the evidences of Divine Truth found in the great 
religions of the East, he never for one moment paltered with the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, nor faltered in his acknowledg- 
ment of Christ as the Saviour of the world. While on his death 
bed he wrote the following message: ‘‘I have indicated what 
shall be said and sung (at the funeral service), because my one 
great longing is for the joy of witnessing in death, as I have 
striven to witness in life, to my adoration and faith mthe Lord 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and my God.’* 


£ 
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The Sanctuarp 


The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.—James 


v. 16. 


For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 


Come, Holy Ghost, with God the Son, 

And God the Father, ever one ; 

Shed forth Thy grace within our 
breast, 

And dwell with us, a ready guest. 

By every power, by heart and tongue, 

deed, thy praise be sung ; 

Inflame with perfect love each sense, 

That others’ souls may kindle thence. 


O Father, that we ask be done, 
Christ Thy only Son, 
Who, with the Holy Ghost and Thee, 
Shall live and reign eternally. 


PRAY FOR 


The educational work of the Mis- 
sions, that it may be a mighty force 
in leading.the New China along lines 
that will be both new and true. (Page 
309). 

The Peking, Shantung and Amoy 
unions in educational work, that they 
may be wisely directed and richly 
blest. 

The educational institutions, that 
there may be a plentiful supply of 
trained teachers found for them. (Page 
311). 

Such en gee for the educational 
work as allow the institutions to 
take advantage of the remarkable op- 
portunity that is now offered it. (Page 
311). 

Christian scholars who may be com- 
petent to teach the Chinese Classics. 


( Page 312). 


Mr. Huntington’s work for destitute 


may be the means of saving many 
children from poverty and 
and may bring many of the lost ones 
to Christ. (Page 322 ff.). 

All teachers in Mission institutions, 
that they may be filled with the mis- 
sionary spirit. 

The revival in Korea and Man- 
churia, that great wisdom may be 

e caring for the 
Churches that dl been visited, and 
that all but purely spiritual motives 
may be effectually driven out of the 


boys, and all similar institutions, that 
the 


Lin the midst of them.—Matthew xviii. 20. 


hearts and minds of those to whom 
this outpouring of the Spirit has been 
granted. (Page 330 ff.). 

A continuance of this outpouring 
until it shall have reached every Chris- 
tian in China. 

The Pan-Anglican and Lambeth 
Conferences in London, that they may 

ive great stimulus to the cause of 
issions, (Page 297). | 

All missionaries, that ae may 
wisely ate their households for 
an example to the Chinese. 


" The Church in China, that God 
Chinese men and women 
who may tually equipped as 

The growing Christian Church in 
heathen lands, that it may be truly 
national, evangelical and 


A PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS. 


Almighty and Merciful God, gra- 
ciously bow down Thine ear to the 
petitions of Thy servants. Hallow 
with the might of Thy blessing all 
schools of Christian learning, especial- 
ly those in China, and vouchsafe the 

ift of Thy grace to all who come to 
earn within them, that they may 
mee up in Thy faith and fear, and 
in nature and to love Thee for Thy 
wonderful ways in the salvation of 
mankind. Through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


GIVE THANKS FOR 


The ing of the Holy Spirit | 

e spiri ves 

affected. (Page 330 ff.). 

_ The great opportunity offered to the 

cause of Christ by the’ 

tional outlook in China. (Page 298 ff.). 

The work that has been, and now is 
being, done in Mission schools and 
colleges in China. 

The decision of the British Govern- 
ment to abolish the sale of opium in 
(Page 302). 
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Co-ordination in Christian Education 


BY REV. D. Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D. 


AM asked to give a brief account of the evolution of Mis- 
sion Educational Work, resulting in the present organiza- 
tion known as ‘‘The North China Educational Union.”* 

Previous to 1900, when all mission work in North China was 
thrown into confusion by the Boxer movement, the various 
missions moved on independent lines in their educational work, 
and in no mission was that department of work fully developed. 
In the London Mission considerable teaching had been given in 
primary schools and to theological and medical students, but 
no organic system of education had been developed ; the work 
done being largely by individuals at their own initiation. ‘The 
strength of the missionaries was given to evangelistic work, and 
little emphasis was placed on education as an agency in that 
work. Mission funds were sparingly appropriated for the sup- 
port of schools with the evident hope that the native church 
would in due time provide itself with its needed educational 
equipment. The American Presbyterian Mission was not strong 
in numbers, and had but imperfectly developed its educational 
work. It had, however, two well organized schools in Peking 
of the academic grade: one for boys and a second for girls, 
The girls’ school suffered serious loss-in the general destruction 
in Peking. Considerable medical teaching had been given by 
individual medical missionaries. A few students had been sent 
to the American Board Theological College at Tungchou for a 
- course of study, but for the most part native preachers and as- 
sistants were without theological training. 

At the beginning of mission work in North China by the 
American Board, the policy of the Board in regard to education 
was substantially that of the London Mission. Missionaries 
were not encouraged to give much time to such work, and funds 
for it were sparingly appropriated. A somewhat more liberal 
attitude existed towards theological education, since in yet older 
fields the advantages of such education began to be manifested 


NorTs.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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in producing a higher type of men as leaders in the native 
church. It can, however, be justly claimed that the mission 
has been somewhat in advance of the Board in emphasizing the 
value of general education as an agency in mission work. That 
the Board has slowly responded to this demand and half uncon- 
sciously modified its policy in relation to mission schools, can be 
traced to a double cause: the encouraging results of such work 


and the growing emphasis placed upon education throughout 


the United States as a public necessity for the perpetuation of 
our free institutions. From the beginning the seven stations 
of the North China Mission have been in the habit of establish- 
ing schools of primary grade, gathering into them children from 
both Christian and non-Christian families. The boys’ school 
at Tungchou soon developed into a boarding-school, and a few 
years later was advanced to a mission school, and an academic 
grade of studies was added ; students attending from the various 
stations. In 1889 the mission recommended the establishing 
of two departments— academic and collegiate. This action 
was approved by the Board. Courses of primary and academic 
studies had already been prepared and set in operation. A col- 
lege course of four years was added. Students to enter college 
must have completed the four years’ academic studies, which 
were preceded by five years’ primary teaching. It was planned 
that students passing through the five years of primary and four 
years of academic study would have a sufficient education to 
meet the common obligations of life, if for any reason they were 
not able to continue longer in study, but it was hoped that the 
future leaders of the church, teachers, pastors, physicians would 
continue in study throughout the college course. The studies 
could be classified under three general heads: (1). Biblical and 
Christian Instruction. (2). Western Science and History. (3). 
Confucian Literature. As early as 1871 a small class was 
gathered together for instruction in theology. At the outset 
students had only a moderate preparatory teaching in Chinese 
studies, but in later years, with the growth of the mission 
academy and college, an increasing number of students studying 
theology were supplied from these schools, with the result that 
at present the leading Christian workers in the mission are the 
fruitage of these schools. Parallel to the evolution of courses 
of study and schools for boys and young men have been those 
for girls and young women, though the two courses differ con- 
siderably in contents and in time allotted to given studies. _ 
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The Boxer movement of 1900 brought mission work to a 
temporary standstill, and all missions seemed to be on a level 
in their destitution and general derangement. Problems in 
reconstruction confronted each mission, and the opportunity was 
especially favorable for the evolution of plans for union in educa- 
tional work along lines that would be beneficial to all. Such 
. union promised great economy in cost of buildings, equipments 
and teaching force. It gave to each mission concerned a com- 
plete educational equipment, and previous experience in educa- 
ticnal work in a given mission insured to the benefit of all. It 
gave a rare opportunity for mutual benefit in exchange of 
thought both as to the contents of instruction to be given and 
as. to methods of teaching. But, doubtless, the future will 
reveal that the greatest benefit has not been in men and money, 
mor has it been along- intellectual lines; rather has it been 
social and spiritual, both in bringing the lives of the future 
leaders of the church into intimate fellowship, and through this 
| fellowship drawing the church into a deeper, richer spiritual 
communion. 

The first scheme proposed for union in educational work 

included the Peking University, which though independent of 
- the Methodist Mission in organization, is in fact largely the 
organ of that Mission. This scheme, it is to be regretted, failed 
of ratification at the home end. If it had been accomplished— 
and we may hope it will yet be accomplished—we should have 
set the Christian church the example of Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists uniting in theological education. 
Surely we are agreed in those teachings which are essentially 
Christian, and are slowly losing the appetite, so strong in 
previous generations, for discussing non-essential theological 
problems. 

The union as finally set in order and ratified by the Mission 
Boards included the London Mission, the American Board and 
the American Presbyterian Missions. The general plan of union 
was that each mission should build and equip a given institution; 
but there was to be entire equality in control of the several 
schools and in privileges as to teachers and students. The idea 
was not that each mission was to give other missions the benefit 
of z/s school, but that each school in its scope and end belonged 
equally to all the missions. Each mission appointed six mem- 
bers of a Board of Managers, to whom regulative power was 
given in all matters pertaining to the colleges, appointment of 
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teachers, fixing of courses of study, and adjustment of questions 
submitted by the several faculties of teachers. The action of 
this Board must be submitted to the Mission Boards for final 
approval. ‘The union includes The College of Liberal Arts, lo- © 
cated at Tungchou, fifteen miles east of Peking and connected by 
tailroad ; The Medical College, located with the London Mis- 
sion in Peking; The Theological College, located with the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Peking, and The Woman’s 
College, located with the American Board Mission in Peking. 
The Peking University has joined the union in the one depart- 
ment of medical education. A Woman’s Medical College, 
located with the Methodist Mission, is in process of organi- 
zation, and the general Board of Managers has recommended 
to the Mission Boards that it be given an organic place in 
the Educational Union. A similar action has been taken to 
give to The Church of England Mission and to The London 
Medical Missionary Association an equal place in the Medical 

College. 

It should be noted that the strict union begins with the 
college grade. Mission academies have only the relation of 
affiliation. Necessarily, as they are fitting students for the same 
college their lines of study must not widely differ. In like 
manner the academies regulate the studies of primary grade, so 
that while the courses of study are not absolutely unified, they 
are drawing closely one to another. The Presbyterian Mission 
has a well developed school of Academic grade located in Peking, 
preparing students for the Union College. The London Mission 
thus far has associated with the American Board Mission in the 
academic grade. The College and Academy located at Tung- 
chou is under the charge of the same faculty. This status will 
doubtless be modified within a few years when by reason of the 
increased numbers in the college course builings and equipment 
are needed for college use. The American Board Mission has a 
second well-developed school of the academic grade located at 
P‘fangchuang. It has a large number of primary schools and 
among them four schools which are developing towards the 
academic grade. These schools are located at Tientsin, Peking, 
Kalgan, and Paotingfu. 

This unign-in educational work has as yet passed but little 
beyond the period of preparation, and it is quite too early to talk 
of large results. Since the Boxer derangement the College of 
Liberal Arts has graduated six classes of students ; fifty-three in 
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all, and all professing Christians. The school now numbers 
seventy with forty-five in the academic ‘department. The 
Medical College has three classes under instruction ; fifty-six 
students. Only about one-third of this number are‘ graduates 
from college, and while there is an active Christian company 
of students, a considerable number are non-Christian. The 
Theological College has two classes under instruction, less than 
half of whom have had a full collegiate preparatory course. 
The Union Woman’s College, while already well organized, has 
as yet but few students prepared to undertake the entire course 
of study. Its chief source of student supply is the Bridgman 
Preparatory School, out of which the college has grown, and 
with which it is in organic relations. A further source of 
supply is the Union Memorial School at Paotingfu, in charge 
of the Presbyterian Mission, the Girls’ Boarding-school, London 
Mission, Peking, and Girls’ Schools at Tungchou, P‘angchuang, 
and T‘aiku. 

The above outline of the union educational scheme is 
sufficient to show its general scope. We feel that in it we have 
_ large promise for the future. The wide general educational 
awakening in China, though as yet disappointing in its results, 
is urging forward the work of Christian education. A steadily 
increasing number of students is being gathered into Christian 
preparatory schools, and this means the later increase in colleges 
and in professional schools. ‘Thus far the union scheme has 
worked with the minimum of friction. Occasional lions have 
been observed by individual members of the union, but as we 
have caught up with them in the way they have proved to be 
tame and good natured; and if wild, fierce ones dare in the 
future to challenge our progress, we hope by not breaking ranks 
to move ahead in the center of the road! The ideal which is 
set before us has much to encourage and inspire. We see a 
growing native church under the leadership of cultured Chris- 
tian men and women, gathering strength from its sense of unity 
in purpose and work to meet and overcome difficulties which lie 
in its way, and to become an independent, self-reliant organiza- 
tion, casting the ethical and religious leaven of a new life into 
the old civilization, that the industrial and intellectual awaken- 
_ ing of China may be conserved by a higher spiritual awakening, 
to the end that the New China may be both ew and ¢rue, the 
consummation of a purpose and an activity both human and 
divine. 
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Educational Mission Work in and near Amoy 
BY REV. H. W. OLDHAM, CHANGPU 


HE three Missions which work in the Amoy field are the 
London Mission, the American Reformed Mission, and 
the English Presbyterian Mission. It is necessary in 

order to understand the educational mission work which is being 
carried on to have in mind the general outline of the district in 
which the Missions work. The following simple diagram map 
gives perhaps a sufficient explanation :— 


Prefectural city 
E.P.M.=English Presbyterian Mission e lL. M. 
A.R.M.= American Reformed Mission 

L.M.=London Mission 


Chin-chew 
E. P. M 
Chang-chew 
L. M. Amoy 
MarM / © 
. M. 
Sio-khe . R. M. 
A. R. M.° ye 
Chang”pu 
E. P. M 


_ The three Missions work in two prefectures—those of Chin- 
chew and Chang-chew. The London Mission has recently 
begun work in a city further inland than those shown on the map, — 
but a work so recently begun need not be taken into account in 


this article. The places marked on the diagram are the places 
where foreign missionaries are resident. There is round each of 
them a larger or smaller area of country, in which have been 
established mariy chapels and schools. 

The officials in these two prefectures have not been markedly 
vigorous in introducing educational reforms. ‘The old system of 
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? 
examinations has indeed been changed, and] there are govern- 
ment schools of higher grade in the two prefectural cities, but 
in the surrounding district, except in the case of a few towns, 
almost nothing is being done. There is less education in the 
villages than under the old system, for the old style teachers are 
not competent to teach according to modern methods, and the 
people are unwilling to have their children taught according to 
the old methods, which they know to be largely obsolete. . 
This state of things, while depriving the Mission schools 
of the healthy stimulus arising from rivalry with the govern- 
ment schools, yet affords a very remarkable opportunity to the 
church to press forward in the work of primary and secondary 
education. Unfortunately the church is hindered in the same way 
‘as the government, namely by lack of funds and especially by 
lack of trained teachers. ‘The latter difficulty is the more se- 
ious, for we find that in most places the parents will pay sufficient 
fees to meet at least half the teacher’s salary, but it is not pos- 
sible to give a teacher in évery case. 


PRIMARY SHOOLS. 


First then with regard to primary schools. No joint action 
has been taken by the Missions with regard to these schools. 
Each Mission assists the schools in its district as far as it is 
able to do so. What follows refers to the schools of the English 
Presbyterian and American Reformed Missions, with whose 
work I am better acquainted. One feature of the work to which 
we attach importance is that the primary schools are all placed 
under the supervision of the Presbyteries in whose field they lie. 
This is made possible by the fact that all our primary schools 
are in places where chapels are already existing, and as all these 
chapels are grouped under pastorates, the schools which are 
connected with them come under the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
byteries. Each Presbytery appoints a School Committee, whose 
function it is to see that the schools under its jurisdiction are 
examined at least once a year, and that reports are sent in by 
the examiners. So far a foreign missionary has always been 
convener of this Committee. In the Presbytery with which I 
am connected the examiners are each presented with a printed 
question list, which they are asked to fill up, and on the basis 
of these questions and answers a report is presented to Presby- 
tery by the Committee, together with any suggestions which 
they may deem it expedient to make as to the more efficient 
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carrying on of the schools. The question list includes such 
items as the length of the school term, the proportion of non- 
Christian to Christian scholars, the average attendance at school 
prayers and at church, the method of teaching Scripture in 
school, the fees paid by the scholars, etc. 

Further, a curricudum for primary schools, both of lower and 
of higher grade, has been approved by the Synod of our Chinese 
church. The lower grade course is one of five years. ‘The 
Readers published by the Commercial Press are used, and the 
usual subjects are taught, including the Romanised colloquial. 
Geography begins in the second year and History in the third 
year. The Gospels and Acts are read in the third, fourth, and 
fifth years. In the first and second years the boys read hymns 
and simple catechisms. A little elementary Physics is also 
taught in the fourth and fifth years. The higher grade course 
is one of three years. Advance is made in the subjects already 
taught ; attention being given to Chinese Classics and composi- 
tion. _Map drawing is also introduced, and in some cases 
mandarin is taught, while in other cases a beginning is made 
with English. This curriculum is not binding on all the schools, 
though all are expected to approximate to it as closely as cir- 
cumstances permit, and any divergence is noted when the ex- 
aminers’ reports are handed in to Presbytery. It is hoped that 
by means of this Synod curriculum, and of presbyterial supervi- 
sion, the primary schools may more and more approximate to a 
uniform standard. 

The school teachers in our primary schools are mainly 
mission-trained men. In the case of the larger schools, however, 
say with thirty or more boys, a non-Christian teacher is often 
engaged to teach Chinese literature and composition. This is 
done for two reasons: one that the supply of mission-trained men 
is insufficient to meet the need, and the other that the scholarship 
of .the mission-trained teacher, so far as knowledge of the Chinese 
classics is concerned, is often inferior to that of the non-Christian 
graduate. But we find that it is wise to engage a non-Christian 
teacher only in cases where the school is under the immediate 


and constant supervision of a missionary or of a Chinese pastor. 


SECONDARY OR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


It will be seen from the diagram map that the three 
Missions only come together in the towns of Amoy and Chang- 
chew, and in the latter place only the London Mission and the 
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American Reformed Mission are at work. The question of 
union schools is therefore at present only applicable to nay 
and Changchew. 

The English Presbyterian Mission has started a high 
school in Chin-chew ; a missionary being separately appointed to 
take charge of it, and this school, during the three or four years 
of its existence, has been making rapid advance. Boys from 
primary schools of other Missions are of course made welcome in 
the Chin-chew High School, but the school is under the sole 
management of the E. P. M. 

As regards Chang-chew there is a Christian Anglo-Chinese 
College there, which, however, is not directly dependent on any 
Mission, though it is indirectly in touch with the London 
Mission. No plans of Union have as yet been realised with re- 
gard to this school. 

It only remains therefore to discuss the situation in Amoy 
itself. The London Mission had until recently a High School 
and Theological College in Amoy, and the other two Missions 
' -had unitedly established two similar institutions ; the arrangement 
being that the High School should be under the managemeut of 
the A. R. M. and the Theological College under the manage: 
ment of the E. P, M. Recently, however, plans for Union have 
been consummated, and now the three Missions are united as 
regards the High School and the Theological College. Each is 
placed under a Board of Management consisting of two mission- 
aries from each Mission, and these undertake the general manage- 
ment of the school and college respectively, making terminal 
reports to the respective Mission Councils at their half-yearly 
meetings. The buildings and the Principal of the High School 
are at present provided by the A. R. M., anda similar burden 
rests on the E. P. M. with respect to the Theological College. 

The boys in this vernacular Union High School are mainly 
the sons of Christian parents, and a large number of them, when 
their course is finished, become teachers in Mission schools or 
enter the Theological College. Some also enter the various. 
Mission hospitals as students. 

The curriculum of the Amoy High School has been approv- 
ed by the three Missions concerned. In each year of the five 
years’ course there is reading of the Old Testament, especially of 
the historical books and of the Psalms. Other subjects which 
are constant throughout the course are Chinese Literature and 


Composition, History, Elementary Science, Drawing, Singing, 
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Drill, and English. In the first year Arithmetic is taught, but 
from that point the boys advance to Algebra and Geometry. 
Geography i is taught i in the third, fourth, and fifth years, Element- 
ary Astronomy in the/first and second years, and Mandarin in 
the first, second, and third years. ‘The pupils also receive some 
instruction in the Art of Teaching during the last two years. 

The aim which we hope may be gradually accomplished is 
that there should be at least one primary school of lower grade 
in connection with each pastorate and a primary school of 
higher grade in the larger towns, from which boys might 
advance to the High Schools in Amoy and Chin-chew. The 
present situation, however, falls considerably short of this aim. 
The standard of the lower grade primary schools in the villages, 
and of the higher grade primary schools in the towns, hardly in 
any single case reaches that of the Synod curriculum. We 
should like too to see the High School standard raised still 
higher, or at least a supplementary course added for lads who 
wish to study further before entering the Theological College or 
taking up the work of teachers. I understand that the A. R. M. 
hope to establish a normal school, which would meet a great 
need. 


THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE © 


The missionary who is Principal of the College gives 
practically his whole time to this work. Lectures are also given 
regularly by other missionaries who are resident in Amoy. In 
this way it is found possible to give systematic teaching on 
Biblical and Systematic Theology, Old Testament and New 
Testament Exegesis, and Church History. Chinese teachers read 
with the students in Chinese Literature and teach them 
Composition. Mandarin is also taught. The plan is being 
tried this year of inviting missionaries resident in country 
stations to come to Amoy for a fortnight or three weeks some 
time during the session to give short courses of lectures on 
additional subjects. 

The presence of two classes of men in the Theological 
College causes difficulty. The one class have passed through 
our primary and secondary schools, and consequently have a 
basis of scholarship and general culture. ‘The other class have 
not passed through our high schools, and their knowledge is 
limited. Yet these men are in earnest about the work of 
preaching the Gospel, and their very simplicity makes them 
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perhaps more acceptable as preachers in the country villages 
than are the men who have been trained in the methods of the 
schools. It is a question whether such men should be sent to 
the College in Amoy, or whether one or two Bible schools might 
not be started up country, with teaching specially suited to men 
of less education. 

THE HOSPITALS 


A certain number of the young men who have been brought 
up under Christian influences wish to enter the hospitals to 
receive medical training. It is a condition of entrance that they 
shall have passed through our primary and secondary schools, 
but in cases where students are not forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers to give the missionary adequate assistance in his work, 
the rule is sometimes relaxed ; boys being accepted who have not 
completed their High school course. The course of medical 
training lasts for five years, during which time the students are 
constantly with the doctor learning the practice of medicine and 
the art of surgery and receiving lectures also on medical subjects. 

It would, however, be incorrect to say that Medical schools 
are attached to the hospitals. The number of students is strictly 
limited, and their training is dependent on the time and strength 
which the doctor can spare after the pressing claims of his 
medical ministry have been satisfied. Plans were recently 
formulated for the establishing of a Board:of Examination, 
which might set examinations on the subjects taught in the 
hospitals and give diplomas to those who passed successfully. 
The plan, however, has not yet been carried out, owing to the 
refusal of one or two of the doctors to co-operate, on the ground 
that they could not undertake to train students up to the standard 
set the Board of Examination. | 


ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE 


The schools hitherto spoken of chiefly attract boys trained 
under Christian influences. We have, however, in Amoy also an. 
Anglo-Chinese College, which attracts a large number of non- 
Christian pupils. The pupils are taught English half the day 
and Chinese half the day. The course is complete in itself, 
carrying boys on from early years until they are on the verge of 
manhood. ‘Two foreign teachers give their whole time to the 
school, and there is also a large staff of Chinese assistant teachers. 
The two foreign teachers are appointed by the E. P. M., but the 
London Mission is represented on the Board of Management, and 
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supports one of the foreign teachers. The College building is 
handsome and large ; there are more than one hundred and fifty 
scholars, and the boys are in many cases the sons of wealthy 
Chinese. A strong Christian influence is exerted on the boys 
during their College course. Very few of these boys enter the 
service of the church as preachers or teachers, but this is perhaps 
to be expected, for the very fact that they enter a school where 
the teaching of English occupies so prominent a place in the 
curriculum indicates their intention or the intention of their pa- 
rents that they shall pursue some avocation in life where their 
knowledge of English will be of immediate service. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


All that has been said so far applies only to Schools for 
boys. Schools for girls are under the direct control of the lady 
missionaries, and are established only at stations where they are 
resident. These schools are all of primary grade, but the 
education is thorough so far as it goes, and promising girls are 
encouraged to pursue their studies further with a view to 
becoming teachers. The lady missionaries also undertake the 
teaching of very young children of both sexes. Kindergarten 
schools are formed in places where missionaries are themselves 
resident, and in other places, wherever a suitable teacher can be 
found, little children are taught reading and writing. 


The Future of Theological Education in the 
Far East 


BY REV. W. NELSON BITTON 


HE Right Reverend William Awdry, the S. P. G. Bishop 
of South Tokyo, has put into circulation among those 
interested in the subject, a proposal ‘‘ which may affect 

all the churches of the Far East’’. This pamphlet is the ex- 
pansion of a paper published in Zhe Guardian for July 24th, 
1907. Bishop Awdry is deeply concerned with the theological 


‘prospects ahead of the Christian church in Japan, and, con- 


sequently, the whole of the Far East, and he discusses the situa- 
tion in weighty words. He says: ‘‘ Looking deeply into the 
whole condition of Christianity in the Far East, at this time. 

we see much seething of thought, many keen and eager minds, 
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both within and without the ranks of the pie BE studying as 
well as they can the doctrines of the faith and the practical 
effects on men’s lives ; and we seem to see also, looking ahead 
and not far off, a turning point of Christian thought towards 
which the Christians are drifting, but in many cases with very 
imperfect appreciation of the issues before them.”’ 

‘*It may be doubted also whether churchmen generally are 
aware of the grave reasons for anxiety as to the theology of the 
future church of the Far East’’. 

Then the Bishop goes on to point out that the Japanese 
Christians are converts of many denominations and that the 
Japanese church connected with the Anglican Mission is by no 
means the most considerable. Connecting this fact with the 
certainty that within no long time the missionaries must withdraw 
from the control of Japanese churches, handing them over to the 
Japanese themselves, he sees what is to him a conspicuous danger. 
The Japanese are already saying that when the missionaries are 
gone the time will come for co-ordinating what they have learned. 
A Japanese church paper is advising an eclectic system as the 
ideal to set before the Japanese church. What will be the out- 
come of all this? asks Bishop Awdry. Answering his own 
question, he says: ‘‘ Perhaps a school of theology arising from 
the meeting of Eastern and Western thought, that may profound- 
ly affect future Christianity, and also most certainly a synthesis 
which will get rid of our Western divisions and which will be 
the result of steady thought upon all the materials with which 
Western Christendom shall have provided them ’’. 

It follows then that whoso provides the most valuable 
instruction and the most holy example in commendation of the 
Christian faith to the best minds in Japan, will have the largest 
influence upon the shape which will be assumed by the church 
of the East in doctrine and organization. It has been suggested 
by the Standing Committee of the South Tokyo Diocesan Synod 
‘‘that it is very requisite that a few first-rate theologians should 
be invited to give lectures. Such theologians should live in 
Japan for a period of five or six years, or longer if they thought 
they could give their lives to the church here ; and we hope they 
would find Japan to bean interesting meeting place of Western 
and Eastern religious thought, where it might not, indeed, be 
impossible for a great divinity school to become the developing 
home of a special character of Christian theology, such as 
emanated from the School of Alexandria in the First Century in 
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the Near East’’. The Bishop then makes a suggestion that such 
a divinity school, of a higher class than those already existing, 
and which will appeal to University graduates, should be estab- 
lished. He suggests that this professoriate should include at least 
five Chairs, which should be denominated thus :— 


1. Essential Christianity. 2. Applied Christianity. 
3. Old Testament and Hebrew. 4. New Testament and 
5. Church History and Development. [ Greek. 


If these Chairs could be provided as Bishop Awdry hopes they 
may be, .by the offerings of the Anglican Communion, he thinks 
the appointment of the professors should be placed in the hands 
of the Divinity professors of Oxford and Cambridge, acting toge- 
ther. He says: ‘‘// the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
took the lead in the movement, no other educational body among 
English-speaking people would feel any difficulty in falling in 
with such an institution which had such a parentage and per- 
haps supplementing and strengthening it”. 

He says that professors might be provided from theological 
seminaries from various churches in America, and these, he sup- 
poses, would readily accept an invitation to work with a body 
which emanated from the old English Universities. 

The idea of the institute, in the Bishop’s mind, is that it 
should be educational rather than ecclesiastical or propagandist, 
and he would not have it connected with any missionary society. 
The thing to be desired is a theological faculty on a level with 
the highest secular teaching provided in Japan. He rightly says 
that the professors would need to be men of. wide outlook, who 
would recognise that a national responsibility was placed upon 
them, and that the future faith and ritual of the churches in the 
Far East would be largely shaped by influence and teaching. In 
this way the Bishop hopes that while maintaining communion 
with the historic church of the West, the church of the Far 
East may be enabled to obliterate many of the eemacholy 
schisms now dividing Christendom. 

While we are not perhaps as fearful in the a a of the 
development of a theological compromise such as Japan seems 
preparing for us as is the Bishop; feeling that in the West the 
church has been for too long employed in iterating non-essen- 
tials and that in the end it will do the whole body of theology 
nothing but good to have these relegated to their rightful place 
through the candid examination of believing but unprejudiced — 
Oriental minds ; yet we entirely sympathize with the effort to have 
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all the elements of the Western theological situation adequately 
placed before the Far Eastern churches.and the enquiring re- 
ligious minds of Japan and China. The mission field has 
_ hitherto treated theology rather too much as a by-product of 
evangelization. Our missionary theological teachers have been 
made or discovered incidentally, as it were. We are now 
needing the contributions of ripe scholarship to this subject 
more than most things. An eclecticism which does not realize 
all the factors of the problem whether of theology or any 
' other subject, can never prove satisfactory nor contribute usefully 
to its solution. : 

The proposal before us is intended to influence more than 
the theology of the Christian church in Japan. Already Tokyo 
is an educational centre for students from China, Korea, and 
India, and Chinese thought especially is being largely influenced 
by the educational system of Japan. It is therefore felt that a 
scheme of this kind once realized would considerably influence 
the progress of Christianity and the theological thought of China, 
and it is from this point of view that the writer of this article 
desires humbly to offer a few criticisms and suggestions to the 
Bishop of South Tokyo. 

One cannot refrain from admiration for the comprehensive 
grasp of future theological needs which this paper shows. It is 
too often the case that in the consideration of the educational 
necessities of the present day plans for development and the 
vision of the future are neglected. This is especially true in 
regard to theological teaching. The theological professor and the 
divinity school fail to realize the profundity of their mission when 
they neglect, as they so often have done, to estimate national 
conditjons, the history of Oriental thought and psychology, in their 
bearing upon the development of the theology of the new formed 
church. We shall all agree with Bishop Awdry that the outlook 
in the Far East provides for the Christian church a remarkable 
opportunity if we are wise and strong enough to rise and unitedly | 
meet it. But it is certamly not to be met successfully in any 
narrow spirit. It is with an emphasis therefore on the word 
‘‘unitedly’’ that we touch the point of criticism of this far-reaching 
proposal. 

While acknowledging the numerical inferiority. of the 
members of his own communion in Japan, a condition of affairs 
which touches a fundamental point in the ecclesiastical situation 
and one which has never been fairly faced by the leaders of the 
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Anglican communion, the Bishop still seems to think that the 
remedy for the theological problem and the power to meet it lie, 
nevertheless, chiefly with the members of his own communion, 
and, indeed, primarily with the people of his own national 
church. Now to propose to settle the religious problem pre- 
sented in the Far East to-day on the platform of any one of the 
ecclesiastical points of view represented in the Far Eastern mission 
field is to attempt to set the triangle on its apex. Such a 
method neglects too many of the essential factors of the situa- 
tion. The elements of the required answer are not found in so 
inadequate a statement of the problem. That problem must 
be stated in the terms of the Kingdom of God and nothing at 
all less, or it fails in its conception of the issue. Bishop Awdry 
rightly pays a tribute of respect to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Here no one who knows the high educational 
standard and thorough work of these centres will fail to agree 
with him. But what has to be borne in mind is that while 
every other branch of learning in these Universities is entirely 
free from anything in the nature of a religious test, the theological 
Chairs in these ancient institutions are available only to mem- 
bers of the Established Church of England. ‘To suggest then 
that a theological institution having for its object the training of 
men without credal distinctions, with a view to influencing the 
whole of the church represented in the Far East, without eccle- 
siastical or propagandist aims, shall be primarily in the hands 
of professors appointed from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and controlled by them, might perhaps be educationally 
the best thing obtainable, but it conveys a suggestion of 
ecclesiastical limitation which is in striking contrast to the 
breadth of outlook exemplified in Bishop Awdry’s summing up of 
the situation. From this point of view we would suggest that 
there are many other educational bodies among English-speaking 
peoples, who would feel considerable difficulty in falling into line 
with an institution that had so exclusive a parentage, and unless 
the comprehensive and liberal nature of the suggested institution 
were expressly specified as inherent to the foundation, strong 
theologians from other churches than the Anglican in America 
and Canada (to say nothing of not a few theologians among such 
bodies in Great Britain as the Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
communions,- whose contributions to theological thought and 
progress may not be ignored) could hardly be expected to accept 
readily an invitation couched in such unequal terms. | 
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We would suggest, therefore, with the utmost sincerity and 
sympathy, that in further urging the needs of this adequate 
instruction in theology in the interest of all the churches in 
the Far East, Bishop Awdry will see his way to widen 
considerably the basis upon which his proposed institution stands. 
There would then be no reason whatever why such a foundation as 
the Bishop suggests, existing as a teaching and not as an eccle- 
siastical body, should not appeal for support to all the leading 
churches which have work in the Far East. Such comprehension 
as would thereby ensue should be of inestimable value to the 
growing church in China and Japan. ‘The inherent conditions 
of such an establishment would give to the professors and stu- 
dents who were connected with it such a wide and sympathetic 
outlook upon the theological questions of the day as would 
- fit them in a unique manner for the problem that lies before 
Christianity in the Far East. 

For this problem is not one which primarily affects one form 
of church government more than another. All who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth must be deeply inter- 
ested in the unity of the faith as we desire it may be 
exemplified in the development of religious life in these Eastern 
lands. It may be that Bishop Awdry is intending to: bring up 
this proposal at the coming Lambeth Conference. If so, we 
sincerely hope that the representatives of the Anglican commu- 
nion will send out an invitation to their brethren of other evangel- 
ical communions in America and in Great Britain to unite in 
the establishment of stich a theological institution or institutions 
as the Bishop has outlined in his paper. Such an invitation 
would not only be worthy of the position which the historic 
Anglican communion holds in relation to the Reformed Churches 
of the same faith in the East and the West, but would emanate 
with peculiar fitness from a body which, by its devotion to the 
work of theological education.and research, occupies in matters of 
theology an outstanding and honourable position. Moreover, 
we are sure that the members of the Lambeth and Pan-Anglican - 
Conferences will be among’ the first to acknowledge that the 
religious thought of Christendom, and especially the statement 
of the missionary problem, owes not a little to the scholar- 
ship and research of members of other communions than their 
own, and that no monopoly of learning, nor of zeal for the faith 
(such as is, doubtless unintetitionally, implicit in the proposal as 
it now stands), can be claimed for any one of the evangelical 
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churches of the West. The proposal of Bishop Awdry pro- 
vides a special opportunity for a pronouncement on the part 
of the Bishops chiefly concerned in work in the Far East 
such as may prove historic in the progress of the unity of the 
churches, as it would also serve to declare to the world the truly 
comprehensive and Catholic nature of their conception of Chris- 
tian unity. | 

Comprehension, we believe, is the one road to such a con- 
summation. Here we have the occasion given for a practical 
demonstration of that spirit. And though in matters of detail 
and from the standpoint of a non-Anglican who realizes and 
respects the ecclesiastical difficulties which confront the various 
sections of the church of Christ in their progress towards union, 
but who, nevertheless, believes these to be not insuperable, the 
writer has expressed his criticism freely, he would thank the 
Bishop of South Tokyo in all sincerity for the attention he has 
herein drawn to what is at once a serious situation and a great 
opportunity. The occasion is surely one in which our Lord is 
testing the mutual love of those who bear His name. ‘‘I pray 
for them also that believe on me through their word ; that they 
all may be one... that the world may believe that thou didst 
send me’’. 


Trade School for Destitute Boys 
BY REV. D. T. HUNTINGTON, ICHANG 


NE day in October, 1906, I was going with the Rev. Mr. 
() Tseng to examine a suburban day-school, when he 
broached the subject of starting a trade school for des- 

titute boys. He had been reading an article about Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s work and thought that we might start something on 
similar lines. There was no doubt about the need; the 
only question was how it was to be done. We talked with 
beggar boys on the street and with difficulty persuaded 
them to say something besides ‘‘Give me money’’. We 
found out where they came from and who they were. Just 
before Christmas one boy, who had been at the chapel several 
times, decided that he would like to come to us and study books 
and learn:a trade. Though he had represented himself as an 
orphan, his mother appeared about two weeks later and took 
him away. Before he left, however, several others had come 
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and the stream was started. Since then they have come to us 
and we have not had to go to look for them. , 

Ichang is, in some ways, peculiarly well suited to work of 
this sort. It is not a large city—perhaps between fifty and a 
hundred thousand—and not poorer than many other cities. It 
has, however, plenty of beggars and very little is done for them. 
There is a disused reviewing stand, where some of them sleep, 
and others make themselves as comfortable as they can over the 
city gates, but small boys who have no one to help them are 
not likely to get in. They sleep under the eaves of houses 
and against the stoves of cook shops. The proportion of boys 
among them is also unusually large. There is the ordinary 
local lot who are found everywhere, and then there is a set 
who come down from Szechuan. They come down through 
the gorges as small boys on the junks and then are paid off. 
Perhaps the junk master does not want to be bothered with 
them going back where they could not do much in the heavy - 
work of tracking, or perhaps the junk waits several months for 
cargo and he cannot afford to keep them on till he is ready to 
go back. Anyway they are stranded in Ichang with a few 
hundred cash that they have received as wages, hundreds of 
miles from home. Soon the money is gone and there is nothing 
left but beggary. Over half my boys came from Szechuan and 
became beggars in practically this way. 

There are now in the school thirty-three boys from nine 
to eighteen years old. I intended to limit the age to fifteen, 
but a few who were over that age have slipped in. Naturally 
they lied about it and one does not like to err on the side of 
severity with such unfortunate beings. They are in school for 
three hours every morning taking a course of study in Chinese, 
arithmetic and the Bible. - Other subjects will be added this 
year. In the afternoon they work at trades. The trades are 
carpentering, brass work, gardening, cooking, and barbering. 
I give them liberty of choice when they enter, within limits, 
but they are not allowed to change later without grave reason. - 

Financially the trades have not been a success. Except 
the brass and the carpentering the teachers were already em- 
ployed in the boarding-school, so that they cost nothing. The 
carpenter is almost necessary, so that his pay may be eliminated. 
The brass teachers have been supplied in exchange for the work 
done, so that they cost nothing. The cost therefore is slight. 
The income is also slight. Some of the vegetables eaten by 
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the boys are grown by them, most of the work about the school 
is done by them and a little of the furniture is made by them. 
I think we shall be able to do a little better this year; but my 
object has been primarily educative and only secondarily financial. 
Most of the money has been supplied by friends at home, the 
cost for food, clothing, etc., being about $50 a year for each boy. 
_ In estimating the results of this work, the material we have 
to work on must be taken into consideration, and nothing has 
surprised me so much as its quality. Of course there are some 
bad and stupid boys, but I have only had to expel one boy so far. 
He would steal the other boys’ things and sell them. They 
fight a good deal, but that is natural in boys, and most of them 
are at first incredibly dirty, but they gradually get cleaner. 
They come from all sorts of families. The fathers of some kept 
stores—one a cash shop, one a wholesale opium store, one was a 
yamén writer, others were workmen, farmers, coolies, but so far 
as I can discover none were beggars. Most of them are orphans, 
though some have mothers living who have married again and 
don’t want them. As you would expect from this the boys are 
not fools nor hereditarily vicious, but much like other boys. 

Their physical condition is certainly different from the 
average boy. There has hardly been one who did not need 
medical treatment of some kind ; the trouble varying from itch to 
heart disease. Only one has died, though many have had to 
spend weeks and even months in the hospital. Most of them 
have suffered from various degrees of malnutrition all the way 
to starvation, but a few weeks of decent food and shelter works 
great changes, and now nearly all of them are as well and strong 
as need be. AsI mentioned above not many of them had been 
begging long. I think this is due to the fact that most of the 
boys under fifteen who are turned out on to the street die during 
the first winter. I think it would be a conservative estimate to 
say that half of these boys would have been dead by this time if 
I had not taken them in. 

Their intellectual progress, if not equal to their physical 
progress, is still decidedly encouraging. They study only half a 
day, but in spite of this many of them have gone ahead in their 
books faster than ordinary school boys who study the whole day, 
and I think on the whole they would average distinctly better 
than the ordinary run of boys in day-schools. Of course they 
are older and some of them have been to school before. There 
are, too, some stupids who will never learn to read decently. 
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In the trades, while considerable progress has been made, 
especially in carpentering, there is still much to be desired. 
The ordinary Chinese workman has no idea of teaching his 
trade. His apprentice picks up what he happens to and in three 
(or four years learns what (so far as the handicraft is concerned) 
- he could be taught in one. I think we are considerably better 
than that, but still much improvement might be made. ‘The 
workman’s idea of discipline is also vague, but I hope for some 
improvement this year from putting a teacher in general charge 
who will keep a careful watch on both the boys and the 
workmen. | 

Improvement in character is of course the constant aim. 
All the boys accept Christianity theoretically without the least 
hesitation, but Iam afraid that in many cases it stops there. 
Some have, I think, a genuine love for their Master and try to 
live as He would have them. As I have said, fighting is their 
most disagreeable and frequent offence, but that is normal in boys 
of that age, and while we try to eradicate it is not a cause for 
alarm. Physical filth, almost beyond conception, is also common 
when they first enter, but those who have gotten a little liking 
for cleanliness generally lick the dirtiest into shape. Moral filth 
we have not found so much of as I had feared, though they are 
far from clean. In all these respects, and others too numerous 
to mention, there is more or less improvement. In some cases 
the improvement is marked and satisfactory, but in others slow 
and unsteady. The great final test of character is what will they 
do when they leave school. That has not yet been applied except 
in the case of four who have run away and one, even of them, is 
said to have a place in a neighboring town which I am sure he 
could not have gotten if he had applied in the same condition in 
which he came to us. On the whole I think there is no reason 
to doubt that many of them will become useful Christians. 

The school has had one indirect use which I did not expect. 
When we first talked about it, my writer, who is not a Christian, 
said that it better be somewhere away from me, as otherwise 
there would be stories circulated about digging out eyes and the 
like. It is next to my house, but we have always kept it absolute- 
ly open to inspection. The boys are allowed to go out with 
considerable freedom, and anyone who wants to can come in and 
inspect at any time. Asa result of this policy the work has 
created more favorable comment than-any other institution with 
which I am acquainted. ‘The Christians here have been greatly 
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interested in it and have helped in various ways and the heathen 
comment has been universally favorable. This exhibition of 
Christianity in action has, I believe, touched the hearts of many 
who would never have listened to it in word, and is opening the 
way for a wider reception of the Saviour of all the lost. 


Notes on the Proposed Shantung Protestant 
University Scheme 
TAKEN FROM A REPORT PREPARED BY REV. J. P. BRUCE, M.A. 


HE Shantung Protestant University consists of (a) The 
Shantung Union College of Science and Arts at Wei- 
hsien, (b) The Gotch-Robinson Theological College and 

Normal School, established at Tsingchowfu, and (c) The Shan- 
tung Union Medical College, to be established at Tsinanfu. 
The plans for the formation of this University, as such, are based 
upon the assumption that these colleges will remain where they 
now are, although the location of them at one centre might 
improve the organization of the University as it would certainly 
effect considerable economies in its working. 

The University is formed by a scheme of union between 
the American Presbyterian and the English Baptist Missions at 
work in the Province. ‘These Missions compose the majority 
of the Protestant missionary work done in the Province of 
Shantung. The policy of the union is thus stated :— 


In constituting the Shantung Protestant University, 
the American Presbyterian and English Baptist Missions 
declare the aim and policy of the constituent Colleges to be as 
follows :— | 

The aim of the united Colleges shall be, first and fore- 
most, the furtherance of the cause of Christ in China. 

: The purpose of the Science and Arts College shall be, 
to give a liberal education of a distinctive Christian character 
to young men chiefly from Christian families, and the work 
of the College shall be in the Chinese language. The English 
language, however, is taught in the College as a study. 

The purpose of the Theological College shall be to pro- 
vide theological training for pastors and evangelists: the 
instruction ‘given therein shall be in accordance with evan- 
gelical truth as commonly believed and taught in the Presby- 
terian Church of America and the Baptist Churches of Great 


Britain. 
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In connection with the Theological College there shall 
be a preparatory course of study for those who need it anda 
Normal School for the training of elementary school teachers. 

_ The purpose of the Medical College shall be to give a 
‘medical education under distinctively Christian influence to 
young men chiefly from Christian families, and the work of 
the College shall be in the Chinese language. 


: A. In respect of the Science and Arts College, we call 
attention to the following :— 

All students (present number 2 38), with a few exceptions, 
are in regular college classes ; the preparatory work being done 
in ten secondary schools under foreign supervision, distributed 
through the province. 

The record of the college has been exceptionally high in 
producing a body of graduates which is to-day largely repre- 
sented in responsible missionary and government service 
_ throughout the Empire. 

A large majority of the students are Christian, though no 
creed test has ever been made. 

The future of the college is full of promise. It is the 
only institution of the kind in this province having a popula- 
tion of over thirty millions, and moreover has behind it the 
two strongest Missions of the province, having a membership 
of over fourteen thousand within easy reaching distance of the 


college. 


B.. In — of the Theological College, it may be 
added that, as the o vp is the preparation of young men for 
the various needs of the church, it is obvious that this can 
only be secured by receiving as students those who are earnest 
and experienced Christians. Its development must therefore 
depend on the growth of the church. 

, In the theological department the teaching is mainly 
Biblical, and as thorough as the present provision as to staff 
will permit. 

In the Collegiate department and Normal school, three 
classes of men receive instruction. (1). Students preparing 
to enter the theological class ; the object being to afford them 
such mental drill as will train them to think closely and 
rapidly. (2). Normal students. One fundamental need of 
China at the present time is primary education, and without 
men thoroughly taught in the art and science of teaching no 
great progress in education can be expected. (3). Evangelists 
are trained in the knowledge of Christian truth for direct 
aggressive work among the masses of the people, as well as to 
minister to weak churches, which as yet are unable to support 
pastors of their own. 
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C. In respect of the Medical College, the purpose of the 
Missions is to supply the constant need of Chinese physicians 
in the hospitals which are rapidly multiplying throughout 
the Empire. Further, and of equal importance, to train men 
for general practice, who shall be actuated by humane feelings 
and sympathy toward all suffering. 

In a country like China, where indifference to the value 
of life, callousness to pain, and even cruelty to man and beast 
are so prevalent, the desired end can only be hoped for from . 
men who have been trained in a Christian atmosphere. 

Finally and supremely, the Missions cherish the belief 
that among men trained in such a college, many would not 
only become Christians, but would also devote their knowl- 
edge and skill to the service of Christ and the Gospel. 


As regards the present plant of the University, the Shan- 
tung Union College of Science and Arts has a property valued 
at $57,850.00 gold, and a total endowment of $47,500.00 gold. 
The teaching staff consists at present of four foreign and twelve 
Chinese teachers. The Theological College has a plant valued 
at $29,835.00 and a staff of two foreign and six Chinese teachers. 
The Shantung Union Medical College is now in process of 
establishment, and a grant of £4,000 has been made by the 
Arthington Trust Fund for initial outlay on land, buildings and 
equipment. The staff of the proposed Medical College is not 
yet on the field. | 

The plans of the University for i increasing its staff and the 
efficiency of its work look forward to an increase in the whole 
teaching staff of the University (that is, the foreign residential 
staff) by thirty-four, making a total of forty-two, and to these 
it is hoped may be added twelve visiting lecturers in the Medical 
College. This it is hoped to accomplish within ten years. It 
is proposed that the salaries of the foreign teaching staff shall 
continue as they are at present, on a missionary scale. It is of 
cqurse possible that higher salaries will have to be paid to 
secure first-rate instructors in certain technical subjects, but the 
whole foundation of the University is planned on/a missionary 

SCIENCE AND ARTS COLLEGE 

The Science and Arts College, which before the recent 
changes in China had taken place, asked for an endowment of 
but $250,000.00 gold, now feels that in view of the widened 


opportunity before it, that it is most important that the staff in 


such an institution as this shall be adequate to provide an 
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education of university standard according to the ideas now 
obtaining in the West. It asks therefore for'a staff of sixteen 
foreign professors, with sufficient Chinese assistants, and estimates 
that this would allow of a substantial beginning being made 
during the next ten years, in both general and post-graduate 


departments. 
The Council of the University has the strong conviction 


that it should look forward to the establishment of the follow- 
ing schools in organic connection with, and as a development 
of, the present work :—(1) A School of Engineering. (2) A 
School of Commerce and Law. (3) A School of Agriculture and 
Forestry. Through such schools, the University would not 
only be able to give young men general culture, but also to 
prepare them for the various professions for which China will 
soon offer an all but unlimited field. 

Quite apart from these developments, which the University 
Council realizes cannot, probably, be carried out in the very 
near future, it desires to increase the foreign staff connected 
with Science and Art work during the néxt ten years by fifteen 
_ men, and the work of- this faculty (which would then number 
nineteen) would be divided somewhat as follows :— 

1. A School of Languages bee ... Four professors, 


2. A School of Economics, including 
Sociology, and Inter- 


national Law ... Two professors. 
' 3. A School of History, Ancient, and 
Modern bie ... One professor. 
4. <A School of Pedagogics i ... One professor. 
5. A School of Natural Sciences ~ ... Two professors. 
6. A School of the Mathematical Sciences, 


for Mathematics, Astronomy, Phy- 
/  sies, and Chemistry... ... Four professors. 
97. A Department of Religious Instruction ‘Two professors. 


In addition, one Physician and one Treasurer and Registrar. 


cS THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
In this theological department, it is manifest that the 


students should be educated in such a manner as to be abreast of 
the best theological thought in order that as preachers they may 
be able to present Christian truth with convincing force. It 
is further incumbent upon us so to train men that in course of 
time some from among them may themselves produce theological 
literature and take their share in theological teaching. With 
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this end in view, the University Faculty considers that the 
Theological Department should be separated from the Normal 
School and should have a staff of five professors devoting them- 
selves exclusively to the work as follows:— 


1. A President, who shall also be professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Homiletics. | 

A Professor of Systematic Theology. 

A Professor of Old Testament Exegesis. 

A Professor of New Testament Exegesis. 

.A Professor of Apologetics and Church History. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Considering the urgent need in China for primary schools, 
the Council considers that it is a very moderate estimate to expect 
that the number of students would within ten years reach three 
hundred, and that a foreign staff, including President, Treasurer 
and resident Physician, of ten men, would be required. 


: MEDICAL COLLEGE 
In this department it is desired to secure a foreign staff of 


eight, comprising a President, five medical professors, hospital 


superintendent, and treasurer. Also to appoint six visiting 
lecturers. 

) For the scheme thus outlined, it is estimated that a total 
sum would be required for capital investment, of $554,000.00 
gold, and it is considered desirable, for the assurance of the 
adequate working of the University, to secure an endowment 
sufficient to yield an annual income of $150,000.00 gold. Thus 
equipped the Shantung Protestant University considers it might 
meet in some adequate measure the demands of the Province for 


the next ten years. 


The Revival in Manchuria - 
BY REV. G. H. BONDFIELD. 


OR years missionaries have been longing for an outpouring 
of the Spirit on the Chinese churches, and during the 
past two years the story of what God has wrought in 

Korea has filled many hearts with hope. ‘There have been 
more meetings for special prayer and more definite expectation, 
and here and there gracious answers have been given. In S. 
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Fukien, in S. E. Chihli, in Shantung and lin the other prov- 
inces, groups of churches have been deeply moved and quickened 
into new life, whilst individual Christians have had an altogether 
fresh experience of the Holy Spirit’s presence and power. 

Unhappily there has been no general or even a widespread 
revival, and it is therefore a great joy to know that in Manchuria 
.@ gracious work, begun in Liaoyang, is spreading from church 
to church, and that the experiences of the Korean churches 
are being repeated. fore 

In a series of letters written day by day to the mother 
church in Scotland, the Rev. James Webster, of the United Free 
Church Mission, has told in graphic words the story of the 
revival in the Moukden church and out-stations ; and we venture 
to say that Mr. Webster has conferred a benefit on the whole 
missionary body in China by allowing these letters to be published 
in pamphlet form.* It is devoutly to be hoped that every 
missionary will read these letters and that fresh prayer will 
ascend and fresh consecration be sought until in every mission 
centre the secret has been learnt and a mighty wave of blessing 
sweeps through all the churches. 

The charm of the letters is that they come direct from 
the meetings and straight from the heart; and therefore in 
indicating the main feature of the movement Mr. Webster’s own 
words will be used as far as possible. | 

The meetings in Moukden began about the middle of 
February the Rev. J. Goforth, of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission in Honan, being the missioner. vee 

On Sabbath, 16th, Mr. Goforth held two services, each preceded by an hour 
of prayer. There was a large congregation on Sabbath morning ; from eight to 
nine hundred people being present. He told us all about the revival in Korea, 
repeating some of the striking things we have already heard from others. He 
closed with an appeal for earnest prayer that a like blessing might come to the 
Moukden people. An opportunity was given to anyone who felt led by the 
Spirit to pray, but no one responded. Mr. Goforth was disappointed. 

At night the congregation was very . I took this as a token for good. 
Mr. Goforth’s address was from the book of Ezekiel, the vision of the valley of 
dry bones. Another ry was given during a period of silent prayer for 
voluntary prayer of confession. Again there was no response. 

On the following morning ex-elder D. came to see Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Goforth. He had been unable to sleep; a 
great sin—the wrongful withholding of money belonging to the 


church—was upon his conscience. 


*Times of Blessing in Manchuria, Shanghai: Methodist Publishing House 
and Presbyterian Mission Press. Price 15 cents per copy or 7 copies for $1.00, 
postage extra. 
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. Then we knelt together, and the strong man was all broken, as on bended 
knees with head bowed to the dust he pleaded for on. Soon afterwards, 
with a new look his having ass us had 
money ag soon as he ised some property. Our to 
fulfilled. Mr. Goforth was greatly duel. seth 


At the morning service that day there was a spirit of 
expectation in the meeting, but no such manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence as had been hoped for. | 


The usual opportunity for prayer or confession followed the address. One 
after another rose and gave utterance to confession and earnest petition, some- 
times mingled with sobs hard to suppress. From the women’s side of the house 
a voice arose. Presently her feelings got the better of her, and she sobbed aloud. 
Just as she was in the midst of this sobbing prayer, someone gave a terrific yell, 
that sounded as if part of the roof had fallen in, and in a moment the whole 
congregation seemed tu be weeping together. This went on for the space of 
five minutes or so. Scores of people were praying in the most entangled fashion. 
It is marvellous how the women are coming out. Twice a day through the 
mire and the keen cold they come ; some of them from great distances. A fine 

irit prevails. Whole families are coming together and getting blessing. 
ere is a minimum of the hysterical and a maximum of quiet spiritual 
work going on. 


The meetings, both morning and evening on the 18th, were 
marked by the same ‘‘natural movement of human souls 
touched by the Spirit.’’ From all parts of the building the 
sound of prayer was heard, but again the greatest fervour came 
from the women’s side. The tide was rising. 


Next day Mr. Goforth spoke for quite an hour on prayer, very tender and 
impressive. The time came for voluntary prayer. One after another prayed in 
quick succession. I was struck with the movements of ElderS. He seemed over- 
powered with emotion. Twice he —— to his feet, made an attempt to speak, 
and twice sat down again, burying his face in his hands in great distress. At 
last he rose, sprang to the platform, and said in effect: ‘Mr. Goforth, I can bear 
this burden no longer! Before the Lord and this congregation I must confess 
my iniquities. Years ago, as all of you people know, I was an earnest and sincere 
Christian. But alas! I fell.’ (He then gave the particulars of his fall.) ‘My 
wife spoke to me often about my great sin, and at last I could stand her no 
longer, and made up my mind to get rid of her. I mixed poison with food on 
three separate occasions ; each time ineffectually. All this time I was a member 
in the church, and often preached from that pulpit there. I got hundreds of 
cards printed with my name and designation as elder in this church, but I am 
no longer worthy of such designation.’ I have been all the time like a fierce 
dog frightening souls away from the fold of Christ. May God have mercy 


‘upon me! May God have mercy upon me! And he threw himself down on 


the ground in a very agony of weeping. Immediately the whole congregation 
revi ag tare loud lamentation. eons. of men and women rushed forward to the 
platform, fell on their knees and made abject confession of sin. . . . An earnest 
prayer, simple and tender, arose on the women’s side. It was a cry for for- 
giveness. I enquired who it was who thus prayed. The reply was, Mrs. S., 
the wife of the elder, who had just conf 

I cannot remember what happened after that on Wednesday forenoon. We 
were as those who had dreamed. There is not a doubt in the minds of any of 
us now but that we are in the midst of a great work of grace. The Spirit of the 
Lord is with us as we have not seen heretofore. 

At the Thursday’s meetings the church was filled. / The spiritual movement 
is spreading and deepening. The desire to get good has spread over the whole 
congregation. They seem to be afraid that the time will pass away and leave 
them unblessed, and so we have had crowds of people confessing—elders, 
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deacons, evangelists, members (young and old), enquirers, backsliders. The 
whole congregation has been of one mind to-day. And it was this: we must 

the Spirit and the power He can bring, and we must take every step, 
however painful it may be, in order not to miss the great blessing. The spirit 
of prayer has been wonderfully manifest. Sometimes half a dozen would start 
at once, and on one occasion the entire congregation of seven or eight hun- 
dred ae were all praying = But there was not the slightest feeling 
of . One felt they were all of one heart and one mind. 


Of the last two days of ) Mr. Goforth’s mission Mr. Webster 
writes as follows :— | 


The meetings were larger than ever. A continuous stream of confession 
and petition flowed the whole time, the whole congregation frequently bursting 
into united prayer. It was something wonderful. 

The desire to make confession has brought a t number to their feet. 
Mr. Goforth never in any way encourages; indeed he rather represses. But 
this is the beauty of it. Men and women seem overwhelmed with the sense of 
guilt, and cannot find rest until they get rid of it in this way. The feature of 
the movement seems to be a deep sense of sin. To-night Elder L. came forward 
and said that he too felt impelled to confess his sin. H., the elder, also made a 
clean breast of shady things belonging to his past, and many others, some of 
them painful to listen to, all of them showing signs of the deepest contrition. 


The meetings were continued, and at the first meeting after 
Mr. Goforth’s departure there was again a continuous stream of 
confession and petition for the space of two hours. 


The climax was reached when Mr. Liu, rising in the pulpit, asked earnest 
yer on behalf of himself, his office bearers, the staff of evangelists, the 
ispensers in the men’s and women’s hospitals, the school teachers, all those 
in the employment of missionaries, and then he stopped. ‘‘ And please include 
the missionaries themselves in your supplication’’, broke in a foreign voice,— 
‘that a rich blessing may come upon them all.’’ And immediately such a 
burst of yer broke out from the whole congregation as surely was never 
heard before. There was no confusion or discord as might have been expected. 
Seven hundred different people were each praying their own prayer aloud, and 
yet withal there was the most perfect harmony. Again and again that day this 
wave of er swept over the assembly, carrying everyone along with it by an 
. irresistible impulse. It was the same thing on Sabbath. The church was 
crowded morning and evening. Had we not thought it wise to break up, the 
meeting might have easily gone on all day and all night for that matter. The 
stream flowed on, deepening and widening every hour. Confessions, petitions, 
thanksgivings, consecration. Requests for prayer poured in. For fathers, 
mothers, husband, wives, sons, and daughters. A school girl sends in a request 
for ten members of her family. A merchant requests prayer for a score of men 
in his employment. A father asks prayer for a son, a prodigal in the far 
unknown, Prayers for the backsliding members of the church were innumer- 
able. The excommunicated weighed heavily on the minister’s heart. He said 
that there were rules of. the church which were necessary, and which had to be 
carried out, and in consequence not a few whose names had once been on the 
communicants’ roll had n cut off. But he longed for these men to come 
again, and he asked prayer that the Lord would open a door for them and 
incline them to return. It was the signal for another of those simultaneous and 
2 py mane outbursts of united prayer which has been one of the characteristics 
the meetings during these past four days. Never in the history of the city 
has there been such a , ee as this Sabbath day has been in Moukden. 


The interest showed no signs of declining, and Mr. Webster 
thus writes of the tenth day and of the general effect of the 
meeting as a whole :— 


: 
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From ten a.m. till one thirty there was never a break in the stream of 
prayer. Towards the close the feeling became intense. One after another 
confessed with broken voices and made offerings. One man offered the salary 
of a native preacher as a thank-offering. A formal resignation of eldership on 
the part of Elder S. was read. He said that although he had made confession, 
and humbly believed the Lord had pardoned him, yet his sin was so heinous 
that he could no longer remain in office. Thereupon Elders L. and H. in 
succession rose and declared that they too were no longer worthy to hold office, 
They all implored prayer on their behalf. It was another signal. The whole 
congregation burst into loud and united prayer. Afterwards they all rose in 
their places and begged the elders to remain with them. And the minister 
standing in the pulpit added with t, —— earnestness, Yes / Yes / and 
together we will drive the devil out! Every hand was shot up when the mind 
of the people was called forth. . . The blessing has gone out to all branches of 
the mission, and we look forward to a great work during the coming months— 
in the chapels, in the hospital, and in all the schools. The Divine Spirit is 
working His own gracious work in His own way among this people. There is a 

at danger of marring it. It must be with very gentle band we touch it. And 
for the rest, ‘Stand still and see the salvation of God.’ 

We have been receiving earnest appeals from our country members and 
almost daily requests for prayer on behalf of this and that outpost, so that we 
have had to face a mission to all the out-stations connected with Moukden. It 
was no easy undertaking, as there are, roughly speaking, from twenty to twenty- 
five towns and villages where there are groups of Christians formed into embryo 
churches, drawing members and adherents from four times that number of. 
places. A call for volunteers was given, and seventeen men responded. The 
session met for the purpose of dealing with these offers of service. The various 
out-stations were grouped into seven districts, and it was decided to send two 
or three men together to each district. It turned out.that the number of 
volunteers exactly corresponds to the number of men required for the various 


districts. | 
Nothing in these delightful letters is more striking or more 
instructive than Mr. Webster’s description of the mission of the 
seventeen volunteers referred to in the above paragraph. One 
would like to quote page after page, but an extract or two m 


suffice :-— 


At dusk on Tuesday, March toth, we arrived at the village of Tuer-to. Dr, 
Liu at once suggested sending messengers to all the villages where there were 
Christians, telling them of the meetings and inviting them to come. This was 
done, and on Wednesday morning sixty people had gathered. We told them © 
the story of the past three weeks in Moukden; nothing more. They listened 
with an air of wonderment and thoughtfulness. At the evening meeting one 
noticed a troubled look on many faces; when we called for prayer only one 
responded, formal, stereotyped. Next morning Doctor Liu and I walked out 
together. He was greatly troubled, thought he had made a mistake in coming, 
that he was not the man for this sort of thing. We came to a wooded copse, 
We knelt by an old willow and he poured 


and the Doctor suggested 
out his heart to God. ‘‘ Guide us’’, he prayed, ‘‘as to who shall speak, what 
we shall say, or whether we should speak at all.’’ He seemed like one 


inspired. We returned to the meeting. Wesang a hymn. Dr. Liu said we 
might have a time of silent prayer, and if any one felt disposed he might pray 
aloud. Presently a sob from a man in the front seat and a broken-hearted 
prayer for mercy. Another followed in the same way. Several men and women 
were weeping. Then a man came up from the back seat saying: ‘I wish to 
speak.’ He was the principal deacon of the place. His first few words were 
spoken with diffjcuity. But presently he gained control of himself and said: 
‘You all know me. I have been passing as a good sincere Christian man 
among you. I am nothing of the sort. Formerly J was delighted when a 
missionary or an evangelist came here, but when I heard they were coming on 
this occasion I was not pleased. I felt this was no ordinary visit. Yesterday 
when hearing of the Moukden meetings I was greatly troubled. Last night I 
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| 
could not sleep, thinking of my sins. I cannot bear the burden any longer.’’ 
He then fell on his knees in an agony of weeping oe out his confession 
in prayer, beseeching us also to pray for him. Immediately the whole meetin 
broke down, and for a considerable iime everyone continued to pray alou 
Afterwards one after another rose and besought prayer. For three hours this 
went on. Once in a while Dr. Liu or I would at a text, or point a distracted 
soul to the Saviour, or sing a verse of a simple hymn. But there was no formal 
address, only ay tar One dare not write what those broken and contrite 
hearts poured out before the Lord... . 
I reached Sze-fang-tai—eight miles further—towards evening. A meeting 
had been held in the morning by Dr. Liu. “A number of the folk had been at 
Tuer-to and had got blessing. The house was packed when I arrived. We lit 
our candles at the darkening, and the meeting began. What a meeting that 
was! It needed no conducting, or very little. Occasionally it seemed well to 
sing a verse of a hymn, or repeat a divine promise ; that was all. Yet there was 
no excitement, nothing calling for repression. There was plenty of weeping. 
The house was full of men and women with broken and contrite hearts, and the 
floor was simply watered with their tears. .. . 
When Dr. Liu went to Pan-chia-pu I travelled eight miles in the opposite 
direction to meet other two deputies who had been conducting a series of 
meetings at Chang-tan. I met them on the Monday morning. ey had the 
bearing of men who had been at the wars and had returned victorious. It was 
the joy of ‘the Seventy’ over again. They told me that on the evening of the 
third day of the mission the whole congregation began to cry aloud for mercy. 
The village magnates came to find out if any one had died suddenly. They 
could not understand such sorrow on any other ground. Men had voluntarily 
confessed to crimes that not even torture could have made them reveal. They 
had a book with them in which the names of those who had confessed were 
entered and the nature of the confession. It was a terrible list. -Some of the 
men were in the room when it was submitted to me. I said to the leading 
elder: ‘‘If the Lord has blotted out these awful things from the book of His 
Remembrance, why should we keep a record of them? Better burn the whole 
handwriting.’’ He looked at me for a moment reproachfully. He meant to 
take it back to Moukden as a spoil of war. It was only for a moment. The 
next the leaves were torn out and the damning record committed to the flames. 
And the men whose names were there fell down on their knees and wept. 
After a three days’ mission at Tu-tai-tze, where a similar awakening took 

place, we arranged a thanksgiving service for Thursday forenoon. Representa- 
tives from six stations came together to render praise to Almighty for His 
gracious blessing. There was a gathering of over two hundred Christians. The 
_ short reports we heard from the various stations all told the same tale of blessing. 
Not one of them had been passed by. , 


How the blessing came to Liao-yang, Kwang-ning, Chin- 
chow, and how it invaded and continues in the Kirin province 
cannot be described. The experiences at Moukden were 
repeated in place after place ; the only striking variation being 
at Liao-yang, where the mighty working of the Spirit was felt 
even by non-Christians. — 

Even outsiders have been drawn into the tem of confession and prayer, 
and in some cases great fear has fallen on the neighbourhood. ‘What has come 
over the Christians?’ they say, ‘Yamén torture could not draw confessions 
such as these from human lips, and they are respectable P sc: enough.” 
‘Don’t go near them’—say others—‘their Spirit has come , and he is 
irresistible! You will be drawn in before you know it!’ 

We are much mistaken if any missionary can read the 
extracts we have quoted and not be moved to say, ‘Why 
may there not be here, in our churches, similar times of 
blessing ?’ 
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Is there any reason why every church throughout the 
provinces should not experience the same gracious outpouring of 
the Spirit? Let every missionary get these living ‘ Letters from 
Moukden’, read them with his elders, deacons, and preachers 
till the ‘fire burns.’ No machinery is required, no new hymn- 
books, no special preacher even. The keynote of the movement, 
as Mr. Webster reminds us again and again, is—‘ NOT BY MIGHT 
NOR BY POWER, BUT BY MY SPIRIT, SAITH THE LORD.’ 


-Correspondence. 


LATE HISTORY OF THE NES- 
TORIAN TABLET. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘T CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: I have only just 
noticed the following words anent 
the Nestorian Tablet in Mr. 
Walsh’s very interesting and in- 
forming articles of Nestorianisin 
in China: ‘‘ The Emperor sent 
for a copy of the inscription and 
gave orders that the stone should 
be placed in a celebrated pagoda 
near Si-an Fu, where doubtless 
it is still preserved.’’ It may 
interest readers of the RECORDER 
to hear of the recent history of 
the stone. It was for a long 
time in an unprotected position 
without any covering in an open 
space outside the west suburb, 


‘and at some distance from the 


gate of the suburb, with a fine 
old stone font close by. Early 
last summer a Danish traveller, 
correspondent for the defuuct 777- 
bune, came here and had a re- 
plica made of the tablet, stone 
from a county thirty-five miles 
off being used.. The evening be- 
fore the replica started on its jour- 
ney to the railway at Chengchou, 
en route for America, the of- 


ficials, having some ground for 


suspecting that the foreigner 
might carry away the original 
instead of its copy, and awaking, 
it would seem, to the fact that the 
neglected stone was of great 
value, had it removed to Monu- 
ment Grove (#@ $k), in the city 


near the south gate, which is 


said to contain the only set of 
tablets inscribed with the whole 
of the Thirteen Classics. The 
cart containing the tortoise base 
needed six mules to pull it, and 
some sixty or seventy men were 
needed to carry the monument 
itself. In October Messrs. Fuller- 
ton and Wilson, the deputation of 
the English Baptist Mission, took 
what is, we think, the first 
photos of the stone in its new 
situation, and when I saw it, a 
month or two ago, rubbings 
were being taken for the fu-t‘ai. 

May I say that in my article 
in the March number 1 Thess. i. 
14 should read 1 Thess. iv. 14, 
and under Heb xii. 2 ‘the 
Greek has no dév¢e’’ should be 
“the Greek has no ‘our,’ by 
which I meant no qpsrepac. 
Trusting the above note may be 
of interest. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANK MADELEY. 


SI-AN-FU, SHENSI, 
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| QUESTION FOR THE TRANS- 
LATORS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Lately in teaching 
a Bible class, some of whom are 
teachers, and one a Chinese gra- 
duate, we came to the xix chap., 
14th verse, of the Gospel of John, 
where in the translation it reads, 
as Pilate was about to pronounce 
sentence upon Jesus, ‘‘it was 
noon.’’ I asked the class: ‘‘ At 
what hour was Jesus cruci- 
field ?’’ One replied, ‘‘at the 
third hour, which was 9 a.m.’’ 
“ And what took place at noon?” 
I asked. The proper reply was 
given. ‘‘Now,’’ said I, ‘‘ how 
can you reconcile the statement 
that He was still before Pilate at 
noon, with the one in other 
Gospels that several hours after 
He was on the cross, when the 
sun grew dark, it was noon?” 
No one could reply, and I was 
under the necessity of telling 
them that the translators of 
John had lost sight of the gene- 
rally accepted fact that in this 
_ Gospel, written long after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, Roman 
time was counted, while the 
writers of the other Gospels used 
Jewish time. 

Afterwards I examined the 
several translations in my posses- 
sion—Wen-li and Mandarin— 
and found that all rendered the 
passage ‘‘noon’’ or ‘‘ midday.” 
I then examined some commenta- 
ries in English to see how they 
settled the discrepancy. Those 
who attempted an explanation 
said the apparent inconsistency 
was due to the fact that Roman 
time was used by John and 
Jewish by the others. Dr. W. 
N. Clarke in the American Com- 
mentary on Mark, says: ‘‘ John 
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speaks of the hour differently 
from the synoptists, saying that 


‘about the sixth hour’ Jesus 
was still in the hands of Pilate. 
The ordinary explanation is, how- 
ever, that he was measuring time 
according to the Roman method, 
which numbered the hours from 
midnight to midnight.’”” The 
English translators leave the 
reader to reconcile for himself 
the apparent discrepancy by dis- 
covering that two methods of 
time-reckoning were used. Could 
not our Chinese translators find 
some means of avoiding so fixed 
a settlement of the matter that 
reconciliation is impossible ? 
INQUIRER. 


THE MANDARIN NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


To the Editor of 
THe CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: The Rev. J. W. 
Inglis points out a few blemishes 
in the new Kuan Hua N. T. 
Perhaps it is still not too late to 
amend a few points. He quotes 
John iv. 24, but from what edi- 
tion ? The one I possess, B. and F. 
B. S., second edition, corrected (3% 


It does not seem consistent with 
— John xvii. 3 to 
have #§ in iv. 24 (as Mr. Inglis 
quotes), where also the rest of 


taking the phrase 


which is equally 
open to the objection raised, 


why not let it read - 
@? This is the 
in John i. 1, 1. John i. § and iv 
would avoid the use of a classi- 
fier with its partitive force, as 
Mr. Inglis says. 

But apart from a few blemishes 
the new version is a wonderful 
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improvement and advance on the 
one in current use. Hardly a 
day passes without my coming 
across several most felicitous 
changes, either adding to the 
force, correcting an error, or 
providing a faithful translation 
instead of the present paraphrase. 
As illustrating this, notice the 
addition of # in Luke xv. 22 
(in strict accordance with the 
text) and the change from #& 
thus preserving the con- 
trast and the balance of the 
original. 

And such changes could be 
multiplied by hundreds. Itis the 
cumulative effect of these that 
adds to the value of the new trans- 
lation. Or again take James il. 23, 
_ which I noticed this morning. 
The current version implies that 
the two Old Testament refer- 
ences were fulfilled when Abra- 
ham offered up Isaac. The 
new version definitely connects 
verse 23 with the preceding, 
thus: BE followed 
by the quotation from Gen. xv. 
6, and adding afterwards 
Lt 
(Vide also English R. V.). And 
is not this just the meaning of 
St. James? The offering up of 
Isaac in Gen. 22 was the proof 
of the previous statement in 
Gen. xv. 6 of Abraham’s faith, 
and so Gen. 22 ‘ fulfilled’ Gen. 
xv. 6. The further statement 
BX, which is para- 
phrased in the current version, 
and which does not occur till 
2 Chron. xx. 7, could hardly 
be said to be fulfilled in Gen. 
22! It appears to be added by 
way of commentary on the whole 
proceeding. 

' It is to be hoped that the 
discovery of*one blemish may 
not overbalance a hundred ex- 
cellencies, and so prevent the 
general acceptance of this new 
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translation, upon which so much 
faithful labour has been given in 
loving sacrifice. 

Yours truly. 


Louis ByRDE. 
P. S.—I might have mentioned 


that objection to [| fa 
(or #) applies equally to the 
current version where the word- 
ing is exactly the same. So the 
objection is not against the new 
version as such, but against a 


phrase common to both. 
L. B. 
ToxKyo, 


THE CENTENARY CONFERENCE 
AND THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHEME. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: Inthe June number 
of the CHINESE RECORDER of last 
year there appear the Resolutions 


on Education as adopted at the 


Centenary Conference. The same — 
Resolutions appear in the volume, 
containing the full record, at the 
end of the Section on Education. 
Unfortunately these Resolutions, 
so far as Resolution IV, relating 
to a wmiversity, is concerned, 
were not the final form. The 
finality appears, not in the RE- 
CORDER, or under the Educa- 
tional Section in the published 
volume, but at the end of the 
volume, under ‘‘ Supplementary 
Resolutions’’. The Resolutions 
under the Section on Education 
certainly leave the impression 
that the University Scheme was 
approved. The discussion and the 
supplementary Resolutions show 
that the opposite idea was the 
position of the Conference. Let 
me explain, that fairness may be 
done to the majority. 

In the original Resolution IV, 
the appointment of a committee 
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to consider the advisability and 
practicability of founding in 
China a Christian university 
was recommended. Then came 
a substitute from Mr. Luce, with 
an amendment from Dr. Hawks 
Pott, that there be referred to the 
Committee of Reference the mat- 
ter of forming an education 
committee, (1) to study the 
whole field of education in China 
with a view to representing to 
liberal givers in the homelands 
the pressing need of strengthen- 
ing and extending the work of 
our secondary schools and col- 
leges, and (2) to take into 
consideration how it is prac- 
ticable to establish a Union 
Christian University. Though 
there was considerable argument 
against the University, the amend- 
ed Resolution was accepted, as it 
was a mere matter of referring 
to acommittee to report. What 
the committee reported, or what 
was decided, only appears in the 


discussion and in the ‘‘ Supple- . 


mentary Resolutions’’, which 
are not printed along with the 
subject of education. Let me 
therefore bring out the final 
decision. - 

The Committee of Reference 
meant the original Educational 
Committee with five others. The 
report brought in py the majori- 
ty at another session was practi- 
cally the same as the amendment 
‘previously proposed by the 
Chairman, Dr. Hawks Pott, but 
was expressed in a briefer and 
simpler form. Again it was pro- 
posed that there be a General 
Education Committee, (2) ‘‘ to 
give special consideration to the 
question of the practicability of 
establishing a Union Christian 
University’’. Dr. Mateer then 
moved, and I myself seconded, 
the amendment that reference to 
the University be struck out. 
[By the way, in the report of 
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the proceedings, p. 517, certain 
remarks are put down to Dr. 
Reid, which should be Dr. 
Hawks Pott.] This amendment 
was carried by 85 votes to 81. 
Then the records read: ‘‘ The 
Resolutions with this amendment 
were put to the vote and carried 
nem. con’’. And yet the amend- 
ment, to strike out reference to 
the university, does not appear 
in the Resolution printed imme- 
diately after, but in the Supple- 
mentary Resolution printed in 
another part of the book. 

The General Education Com- 
mittee was appointed, but not 
‘*to give special consideration to 
the question of the practicability 
of establishing a Union Christian 
University.’’ 

GILBERT REID. 


REVIVAL IN MANCHURIA. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
Will you allow 


DEAR SIR: 


me, through the medium of the 


RECORDER, to tell my fellow-mis- 
sionaries something of a won- 
derful revival we have had here, 
the most wonderful indeed of 
which I have ever had any ex- 
perience. For some months we 
had been praying with ever in- 
creasing earnestness for some- 
thing of the kind, and by arrange- 
ment made last autumn we had 
two Chinese preachers, one a 
pastor, the other a licentiate, 
in the rst and 2nd moons visit- 
ing the five main missionary 
centres in this Kirin province. 
They spent about eight days in 
each place and held meetings 
every day among the Christians. 
Kuan-cheng-tzu was the last 
place on their round, and here 
they had very encouraging meet- 
ings, which lasted till the 25th of 
March, after which they very 
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kindly gave us the benefit of 
their visit in some of our out- 
stations, though that was not 
in the original arrangement. 
While they were here the spirit 
of expectancy rose high, as 
letters were coming in daily with 
wonderful stories of the times of 
refreshing our brethren in the 
Fengtien province were having. 
Pastor Chang, of Tie-ling, one 
of the two missioners, has a 
daughter in the hospital in 
Moukden, and our people here 
were greatly touched to hear a 
letter read from her to her father 
telling of the wondrous things 
that had happened at Moukden 
and that those who had received 
the Spirit’s power were praying 
earnestly for us. The addresses 
that were given were all search- 
ing and earnest, the prayers were 
fervent and the attendances were 
good, in spite of fearfully bad 
roads. And yet after all the 
Pentecostal blessing did not seem 
to have reached us as it had 
other places. We were perplexed 
and hardly knew what to do. 
Some of our friends advised us 
to try and prevail on Mr. Goforth 
to come and have another course 
of meetings here like those he 
had been conducting among our 
southern brethren, but this was 
taken out of our hands, for we 
found he could not come. We 
then thought of another ex- 
pedient, viz., to send a man 
down to attend the meetings in 
Hai-cheng and Newchwang and 
bring us back a report. One 
of our agents, a Mr. Chao, seem- 
ed the most likely man. He 
had a short time before been 
with me in one of the out-stations 
and I asked him to give an 
account of the meetings we had 
had in Kuan-cheng-tzu and what 
we had heard about other places. 
He did this with great power, 
and after his address the whole 
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congregation burst forth into 
simultaneous prayer, which cer- 
tainly seemed the most real 
heart-felt prayer I had ever 
known those people to utter. 
Accordingly we sent Mr. Chao 
to Hai-cheng and Newchwang, 
and he himself told afterwards 
how he felt when a number of 
the Christians went to the train 
and saw him off and remarked 
to him that he was going south 
to bring up the Holy Ghost to 
Kuan-cheng-tzu. This thought 
weighed upon him, and after he 
had been left alone and the train 
had moved off he was filled 
with a great fear, for who was 
he that he should be sent on 
such an errand and how was he 
going to do it. He described 
most vividly how his fears in- 
creased and the various thoughts 
that filled his heart both then 
and afterwards when he saw one 
after another convicted of sin 
and finding no peace till he had 
made open confession. At first 
he felt no inclination to follow 
their example, but afterwards 
when he saw what peace and joy 
were their portion he began to 
wonder why he was left out and 
why the Spirit seemed to have 
less power in him than in others. 
By slow degrees he was led to 
make his own confession and more 
than any Christian I have ever met 
he appears to have received the 
fullness of the Holy Ghost. He 
reached Kuan-cheng-tzu again 
on Sunday, roth April, and ask- 
ed to be allowed to address the 
congregation. I myself was not 
present, being on a tour of my 
northern and north-eastern sta- 
tions, from which I only returned 
the following Wednesday even- 
ing. Dr. Gordon, my medical 
colleague, and the ladies of the 
Mission, were there, but Chao 
was left perfectly free to conduct 
the meeting as he pleased. Before 
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going into the pulpit he said he 
wished, in the presence of God 
and those present, to confess his 
sins and shortcomings. What 
seemed to trouble him most was 
his unfruitfulness, but there 
were also offences against in- 
dividuals, whom he mentioned by 
name, and whose forgiveness he 
publicly craved. Some of these 
men burst into tears, for Chao is 
a man of great weight and in- 
fluence with them and moreover, 
a man whose natural tendency is 
to pride, and everybody knew 
well how much it must have cost 
him thus to humble himself before 
them all. He had his reward and 
that beyond measure, for by the 
time I returned the influence he 
was wielding seemed to have in- 
creased an hundredfold. When 
he preached the whole congrega- 
tion just hung upon his lips and 
when he threw the meeting 
open to prayer the confessions of 
sin and cries for mercy. were 
simply heart-rending. It was a 
tremendous power placed in the 
hands of one man, and had his 
hold on things divine been weak- 
er it might well have proved 
his ruin. But he had seen clear- 
ly the folly of pluming oneself 
on the possession even of such 
surpassing influence, and he 
remained throughout perfectly 
humble and unspoiled. We all 
felt it was a dangerous and 
critical time both for him and 
for the congregation, but God 
has graciously preserved us 
thus far from many of the dan- 
gers, and we believe will maintain 
His glory amongst us now that 
He has so powerfully revealed it. 
On Wednesday I called on my 
way home at a place fifty /¢ from 
here and found there a letter 
from my wife giving the first 
news about this wonderful work. 
My cook, who accompanied me 
on the journey, was so impatient 
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to hurry home that he would 
hardly agree even to wait till we 
could feed the beasts. He told 
me afterwards the reason he was 
so keen was that at our previous 
meetings he had been on the 
point of rising to his feet to 
make his confession when one 
of our Elders led in a rather long 
prayer, at the end of which the 
impulse to speak had spent it- 
self. He felt now that he must 
on no account miss another 
opportunity, and accordingly he 
was among the first to unburden 
himself next day. It would be too 
long a story for the RECORDER 
were I to tell of all the bur- 
dens that were lifted during these 
wonderful days. The wailing 
and crying for mercy of broken- 
hearted men and women will bein 
my ear and in my heart for many 
a long day. Some who struggled 
long against the promptings of 
conscience and for days could find 
no peace were at length broken 
down completely and told of all 
their heart agonies, how the Lord 
had at length conquered and they 
could do nothing but yield. 
Thirty gifts have been handed in 
as memorials of the great crises in 
the donors’ spiritual history, and 
these will be disposed of to friends 
at home who will promise day by 
day to remember the person who 
gave thearticle by name in prayer. 
Each has appended his special 
heart’s desire, so that his or her 
foreign intercessor may have 
something definite to pray for. 
- One specially notable feature of 
this revival is the awakened inter- 
est in relatives and friends. 
Also in lapsed members who 
were formerly considered hope- 
less. Many of them were brought 
out to these services, and we 
saw faces we had not seen for 
years. Some indeed I supposed 
to have long ago left the neigh- 
bourhood. There was hardly 
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one connected with the cause 
directly or indirectly who was 
not affected by the movement, 
and one of the results is that my 
difficulty in getting helpers and 
drawing a crowd at the street 
chapel, which was growing 
serious, has now quite disappear- 
ed, for we have not only more 
preachers but preachers of a dif- 
ferent fibre, and the difference is 
so manifest in their faces that 
-even the heathen can’t fail to see 
it. One man, who for many 
months had been a great anxiety 
to me when I saw him hanging 
about our chapel, whose very 
look suggested that his presence 
boded little good to the cause, 
has now risen from the dead, as 
he himself describes it, and is 
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coming regularly every day to 
preach to the workmen engaged 
in building our women’s hospi- 
tal. Our out-stations: are now 
eagerly asking for similar meet- 
tings and the members in some 
of them meeting every day for 
prayer by way of preparation. — 
Great indeed will be the harvest 
when the church of Christ 
throughout China is thus brought 
under the power of the unseen 
and apprehends that for which it 
has been apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. I would ask the earnest 
prayers of your readers that this 
harvest may shortly be reaped. 


Yours very sincerely, 
W. H. GILLESPIE. 


KUANCHENGTZU. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sendiug with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface is excellent. 


@ J. Stones from the Brook, by J. E. 
Coulter. Shanghai: General Com- 
mittee rear C. A. of China and 
Corea, 1908, pp. 104, white paper 
printed on both sides. 


This in size is a handy vest- 
pocket (or rather sleeve) edition 
with Scripture texts in Mandarin, 
arranged under three headings: 
1, for use of believers, that their 
doubts may be removed; 2, for 
use in dealing with enquirers ; 3, 
for Bible study. We hope this 
little book may find many pur- 
chasers outside the Y. M. C. A. 
who will carry it about with 
them and memorize the spiri- 
tual weapons here offered to 
them. 


Hangchow Medical Mission of the C. 
M. S. Report for 1907. Dr. D. Main, 
Dr. A. T. Kember, Mr. H. B. Mor- 
gan, Nurse Morris. 


The very extensive and suc- 
cessful colony of institutions 
here spoken of is well known. 
They have had their difficulties, 
but ‘‘ were able to keep smiling ’’ 
all through. They are, however, 
not satisfied with hospitals, sani- 
toriums, leper asylums, orphan- 
ages, etc.; they must extend, 
they want a new medical college, 
another story added to the men’s 
hospital, woman’s hospital rebuilt, 
maternity hospital enlarged, new 
home for the children of lepers, — 
rooms for the insane, an incur- 
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able home, etc. All this could be 
done for £15,000: In their con- 
valescent homes they provide 
for open-air treatment of con- 
sumption, and will be glad to 
take patients from other parts 
of China. The charge is $15.00 
per month for the ‘‘ stuffing ”’ 
treatment, and $5.00 for ordinary 
diet. 

213 suicides were treated, of 
whom 206 used opium ; 107 were 
between the ages of 21-30. 212 
gave guarrels as the reason for 
attempting suicide. Since the 
closing of the opium dens, the 
refuge has been empty. Query ? 
Have the victims taken to pills 
and morphia? If so the last 
state is worse than the first. The 
report is not hopeful about the 
opium campaign. ‘* Unless the 
officials exert themselves in a very 
different way in the future from 
what they have done in the past, 
we ‘hae oor doots’ as to the 
results being satisfactory.’’ 


The Five Great Offerings. 
By Rev. F. W. Baller. American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shang- 


hai. Price, 10 cents. 
Missionaries and Chinese 
Christians who love Bible 


study will feel themselves laid 
under a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Baller for this most helpful book. 
Although comparatively small— 
only 64 leaves—and outwardly 
unpfetentious, the volume con- 
stitutes a very valuable addition 
to Christian literature in Chi- 
nese, not only on account of 
its lucid exposition of one of 
the richest but somewhat diff- 
cult sections of Scripture, but 
even more because of the ring- 
ing testimony it sounds to the 
Divine inspiration of, all Scrip- 
ture. While books which treat 
of the external Evidences of 
Chritianity are always needed 
and to be welcomed, yet we do 
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well to on the fact which 
Mr. Ballet has evidently appre- 
ciated that the Bible is its own 
best defender of its claim to be 
the Word of God. 

The infidelity which to-day 
masquerades under the title of 
‘*criticism’’ is constantly dis- 
playing its utter ignorance 
through lack of spiritual discern- 
ment of the real nature and 
meaning of the Book which it 
lightly undertakes to prune with 
the knife of human scholarship. 
And while for the safety and 
integrity of the old Book one 
need have no anxiety, yet one 
cannot but feel concerned for 
the many simple souls whose 
faith is exposed to danger from 
dissemination of ‘‘critic’’ poi- 
son. To such conditions the 
verse of Scripture seems directly 
applicable which tells us that 
‘* we can do nothing against the 
Truth, but for the Truth.’’ Mr. 
Baller’s book is a good example 
of service done ‘‘for the Truth’’, 
and one which others will do 
well to follow. He has exhibit- 
ed the unity of the Old and 
New Testaments, and hence the 
essential place of the former in 
the Canon and in the redemp- 
tive plan of God. He has 
exalted the written and the liv- 
ing Word by showing how won- 
derfully type, ordinance, and 
prophecy in the one have found 
their fulfilment in the other. It 
was by the Scriptures of the pro- 
phets that Paul made known the 
Gospel unto obedience to the 
faith among all nations, and the 
man who has an intelligent ap- 
prehension of the historical and 
spiritual correspondences be- 
tween the Old and New Testa- 
ments is proof against attacks 
upon the Scriptures and upon 
the faith founded thereon. 

The first two chapters of the 
book are introductory to its main 
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theme, and deal with sacrificial 
worship in general. The fact of 
the universally prominent place 
accorded to sacrifices in the wor- 
ship of nations—ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern—is cited and 
illustrated, after which the error 


and harm of false worship of 


this kind are pointed out, and 
these systems contrasted, both 
as to their underlying motives 
and as to their attendant rites 
and practices, with the true and 
Divinely inspired mode as laid 
down in the Scriptures. The 
remaining six chapters deal 
specifically with the five great 
Levitical Offerings, in their logi- 
cal order. In the case of each 
the author has taken pains to 
distinguish clearly three phases 
of teaching, viz.: (1) Aistorical, 
as relating to Israel of old, (2) 
typical,*as pointing to the great 
Antitype, Jesus Christ, and (3) 
practical, as applying to the pre- 
sent day. Many important and 
practical lessons are drawn and 
applied to allclasses. The most 
outstanding one, faithfully and 
repeatedly pressed home, is the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, than 
which, surely, no lesson is more 
needed in China, both outside 
and inside the Church. 
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As to literary style Mr. Baller’s 
name gives sufficient assurance. 
The language is Mandarin, dig- 
nified yet everywhere easy and 
clear. Scripture references are 
freely supplied, and frequent 
illustrations help to make deeper 
truth simple and interesting. 

The book should be a great 
help and blessing to all Chinese 
workers and Bible students, and 
should also be found of value for 
presentation to thoughtful men 
who are not Christians. May 
we have more of such books ! 


R. H. G. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Messrs. MacMillan and Company’s 
Books. | 


Health Readers, I and II. 

Nesfield’s Aids to Composition. 

Jones’s Arithmetic. 

Siepmann’s Les Bannis. 

Works, six volumes, 6d. 
each. 

Girl’s Poetry books, three volumes. 

Fowler’s Essays. | 

Fowler’s Antonines. | 

Supplementary Readers, nine vo- 
lumes, 4d. each. 

Mill’s Asia. 

Siepmann’s Short French Grammar. 

Brooksbank’s Essay Writing. 


Books in Preparation. 
(Correspondence invited.) cn 


The following books are in course 


of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, 
of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept up 
to date, and overlapping prevented. 
N. B. Some whose names have been 
on this list a long time are asked to 
write and say if they have given up 
the work, or what progress, if any, 
they are making. Perhaps they are 
keeping others from doing the work. 


C.L. S. List :— 


Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 


Selections from Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary. By D. MacGillivray. 

New Life of Christ. By D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 
Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit 

(McConkey). By Miss Horne (out). 
Japanese Educational System. E. 
Morgan (out), 


Wide Wide World. By Mrs. Mac- 
Gillivray. 
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General :— 


Sharman’s ‘‘ Studies in the Life of 
Christ.’’ B Miss Sarah Peters. 
Nearly ready for the press. 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 


Alone with God, by Dr. J. H. Garri- 
son. W. Remfry Hunt. 


Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 


Teddy’s Button. Mrs. R. M. Mateer. 


Murray’s New Life. R.A. Haden. 
Murray's LikeChrist. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 


Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Kastler. 


By the same. Chinese Preacher’s 
Manual and Daily Light for Chinese. 


 $ystematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. 


Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 


Expository Com. on Num By 
G. A. Clayton. 


Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. L. 
Pullan. 

Little Meg’s Children. 
Crossette. 

Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hackel, 
Kossuth, and the 12th Commandment. 
_ By F. Ohlinger. 


Miss Garland proposes a Childrens’ 
Hymnal on a scale much larger than 
hitherto attempted—iu fact a Chinese 
**Golden Bells.’’ 


Sermons on Acts. Geniahr. 


Pontoppidan’s Explanation of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. American Lutheran 
Mission. 

Outlities of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 

Concordance. Dr. C. H. Fenn. 

Essentials of Christianity (Methodist 
Theology). Dr. A. P. Parker. 

Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches. 
By J. Speicher. 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 


Psychology for Teachers. By S. B. 
Drake. 


By Mrs. 


Ancient Babylonia and Assyria, B 
S. B. Drake. 


“His Great Apostle,’’ and His 
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Catechism ,for Primary Sunday 
Schools. By Mrs. Crawford. 


Choosing a Life Work—Yours. A 
manual of texts for young Christians. 


Stalker’s Paul. 


Robert Speer’s Principles of Jesus. 
J. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
Both in mandarin. Many Infallible 
Proofs. Inspiration of a Christian. 
Fulness of Power. By J. Vale. 


Mrs. Nevius’ Mandarin Hymn Book. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nevius’ Manual for 
Christians, with answers to the ques- 
tions. 
Practical Chemistry in three parts: 
I. Inorganic, Elementary. 
II. Inorganic, Qualitative and 
Quantitative Analysis. 
III. Organic. By H. G. Whitcher 
and Bae Yi-chang. — 
Practical Physics, by the same and 
Liu Kuang-chao. 
Higher Algebra, by the same and 
Liu Kuang-chao. 
The Roman Theology and the Word 
of God, by Alphonso Argento. 
Constructive Studies in Life of 
Christ. H. W. Luce. : 
New Primer of Standard Romaniza- 
tion on the Accumulative Method. 
By Frank Garrett. 
Notes on the Chinese Text of Mat- 
thew, II.-VII.; by F. W. Baller. 
1. Pandita Ramabai. J. Hutson. 
2. Secret of Victory Over Sin. J. 


Hutson. Meyer’s. 
3. Young Men, Don’t Drift. J. 
Hutson. Meyer’s. 


4. Our Bible Reading. J. Hutson 
Meyer’s. 

5. Peace, Perfect Peace. J. Hutson. 
Meyer’s. 

6. Training of the Twig, Draw- 
bridge. J. Hutson. 


The first five are ready in Mandarin. 


By Y. M.C. A.:— 

Main Lines in the Bible. Fred. S. 
Goodman. 

How to Study the Bible. Torrey. 

Habit. Prof. William James. 


Fundamental Principles of the 
Christian Life. H. C. King. 


Outline Studies in Biblical Facts and 


Friends.” By Rev. Chang Yang-hsiin. History. J. N. De Puy and J. B. Travis. 
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Missionary News. 


Foochow Easter Monday 
Choral Festival 


The Seventh Annual Choral 
Festival, under the auspices of 
the Foochow Choral Union, was 
held in the large Methodist Epis- 
copal Church called the Tieng- 
ang-dong. The day was beauti- 
fully fine and the accommodation 
of the building, which seats over 
fifteen hundred, was taxed to its 
utmost capacity, 

The object of the service, 
however, is not to draw a large 
congregation, but (1) To mark 
the season of Easter by praise 
to the most High; (2) To 
create and stimulate among the 
Chinése Christians a desire for, 
and a love of, good sacred music ; 
(3) To foster the spirit of unity 
‘and co-operation among Chris- 
tians of different communions. 
To a certain extent, at least, and 
some would venture to say toa 
great extent, the Foochow Choral 
Union is already attaining the 
fulfilment of these objects, 

‘The Easter Season is looked 
forward to, at least among the 
‘schools and colleges, as a time 
to be observed in the Christian 
church with special joy and 
gratitude. The desire for good 
sacred music increases year by 
year, and the Easter Monday 
festival manifests both to the 
Christians themselves and to all 
around them that at heart they 
are one body. 

This year the choirs from the 
various schools were selected 
more carefully and trained more 
thoroughly than even in previous 
years. The music was chosen 
during the summer holidays of 
1907 at Kuliang by the com- 
mittee, and so it was possible to 
begin work at the new pieces 


during the autumn term. The 
most difficult piece attempted was 
the Te Deum to the setting by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan in the key 
of D. Considering the difficulty 
of the piece, it is not too much 
to say that it was rendered re- 
markably well, and showed evi- 
dence of great pains and trouble 
taken with it. The new hymns 
of the year were: ‘‘ He is risen 
(Péace); ‘‘Sing with all the 
sons of glory’’ (Beethoven) ; 
‘* He dies, the Friend of sinners 
dies’’ (Matthew); ‘‘ Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus’’ (Geibel). 
Kunze’s fine old German chorale, 
“The Lord is risen,’’ was also 
sung, aS were several pieces 
sung in former years. The 
hymns this year were sung in 
harmony and not in union as 
previously, and for this reason 
the festival of 1908 will stand 
out as marking a great forward 
step. The singing was led by 
a small orchestra, including a 
cornet, two violins, a violoncello 
and the organ, and the conduc- 
tor this year, as for some years 
previously, was Mr. Newell, to 
whose painstaking efforts much 
of the success of the service was 
due. 
W.S. PAKENHAM WALSH, 
Secretary. 


The Shanghai Baptist Col- 
lege and Theological 
Seminary 


The Shanghai Baptist College and 
Theological Seminary are almost too 
young to admit of an introduction to 
the general public, since the College 
cannot be opened until next Chinese 
New Year, while the Seminary has 
been opened less than eighteen 
months, and part of that time in rent- 
ed quarters. However in response 


+ 


CHART OF CAMPUS, SHANGHAI BAPTIST COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Explanation: The ee shows 22 of the 27 acres. The dotted line encloses seven acres now raised for se 
purposes. Buildings in solid black are now in process df erection ; those marked in check will be need 
within three or four years; those marked with stripes will be needed as the institutions develop. 


1. Yates Hall. 9. Library. 
2. Teachers’ Residence and Seminary Dormitory. 10, Peapel. 
3. Dining Hall. 11. Science Hall. 
ry 4. Foreign Residences. 12. Medical School. 
Seminary Recitation Hall. 13. School of Pedagogy. 
College Dormitories. 14. Gymnasium. 


rh Seminary Dormitories. 15. Athletic Field. 
School for Wives and Children of Seminary Students, 16. School for Missionaries’ Children, 
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to a request from the editors a few 
introductory facts can be given. 

The College and Seminary are two 
distinct institutions, being organized 
separately, each with its own presi- 
dent and faculty. They are located 
on the same compound and are under 
the control of one Board of Trustees. 
They represent a union of the forces 
of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union and of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. The initiative for this union 
has been taken here on the field and 
step by step as has been 
made in union plans here has its reflex 
influence been felt at home in bring- 
ing more closely together the two 
divisions of the denomination there. 

The College and Seminary are or- 
ganized primarily for the constituency 
of the Baptist denomination in East- 
ern Central China. But American 
Baptists have six other organized 
missions located in the northern, cen- 


tral, western and southern parts of 


the Empire. It is expected that a 
few students from the rapidly devel- 
oping schools of these other mis- 
sions will find their way to Shanghai 
for advanced work. Also it will be 
strange if there are not, in time, many 
other students from government and 
private schools in the regions adjacent 
to Shanghai, who will wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered 
in such centrally located institutions. 
As feeders for the Shanghai schools, 
ovided by the two co-operating 
ds, there are two academies—one 
each in Hangchow and Shanghai— 
and six boys’ boarding-schools—one 
each in Ningpo, Shaohsing, Kinhwa, 
Huchow, Soochow and Yangchow— 
together with a rapidly growing num- 
ber of boys’ day-schools. 

The new plant is located on the 
Whangpoo river, just six miles from 
the Garden Bridge in Shanghai, being 
one mile beyond the terminus of the 
Municipal Council carriage road at the 
Point. The one mile of dirt road out- 
side of the Municipal Council limits 
will be made into a metaled carriage 
road during the present year by the 
Chinese government. he campus 
consists of 165% ‘‘ mow’”’ of land with 
over 700 feet frontage on the river. 
Seven are now under con- 
struction, including four residences, 
the College building, one dormitory 
and a dining hall. Other buildings 


are being planned for in the next few 
years as indicated on the chart. 

The work of the Theological Semin- 
ary is now being conducted in the 
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dormitory . building. There are in 
attendance|\ 40 pupils. The teachin 
force at nt consists of Dr. R. T. 
Bryan, President; Rev. F. J. White, 
on furlough,; Rev. W. H. Millard, and 
Mr. Tong Tsin-en, who is a Chinese 
degree man and a good English 
scholar, and one pnpil teacher. The 
course of study is for three years. 
Provision has been made for two dis- 
tinct departments in the Seminary : 
one for students who have not studied 
in the Academy, which will be in the 
nature of a Bible training school ; and 
one for students who have taken 
the Academic or College course. It 
is needless to say that the students 
in this latter department will, for 
several years, be comparatively few. 
The College will not be opened until 
Chinese New Year 1909. A prospectus, 
in both English and Chinese, has been 
issued, giving the curriculum, condi- 
tions of admission, tuition charges, 
etc. Copies will be sent to any who 
are specially interested, on application. 
It is expected that students will have 
completed their academic course be- 
fore entering the College. But to 
rovide for ‘‘ irregulars’’, for the time 
ing, a six years’ college course has 
been arranged which, it is hoped, will 
ve to be equal to the courses offered 
n our best mission colleges at the 
present time. Instruction in the 
College will, so far as possible, be 
given in the Chinese language and 
with Chinese text-books. English 
will be tang t as thoroughly as any 
other branch. Of course only College 
nee can be used for teaching all 
ches but that of Chinese literature. 
Of the College it may be said that 
it enters the field not as a rival of any 
existing institution but as a helper, 
as a co-worker. It does not propose 
to antagonize any or to assume to fill 
the whole field in which it is located. 
But it does hope, in time, to fill the 
niche which the denominational nature 
of all of our Protestant work has 
certainly made for it. Its first pur- 
pose will be to give a broad liberal 
education, and it believes that this 
can be made thoroughly Christian. It 
will be satisfied if it can be harmon- 
iously co-ordinated with all similar 
institutions, with like pu s and 
ideals, in one great system of Christian 
colleges and universities such as will 
be adequate to secure in this Empire 
the highest type of Christianity yet 
realized in the development of the 
Christian church. J. T. Procror. | 


Shanghai Baptist College, 
May 1sth, 1908. 


$50 


Hangchow College 


Class Graduating, January 
22nd, 1908 


Of the class (see illustration on 
opposite page) one is a student 
in the Union Theological Semin- 
ary in Nanking. Two others 
expect to study later for the min- 
istry. Two are doing secretarial 
work in Shanghai in connection 
with the Chinese Tract Society 
and the Y. M.C.A. Three are 
teaching in government schools. 
They have, however, expressed 
a preference for Christian work. 
Five are teaching in mission 
schools, three in the A. P. M. 
‘and one each in the S. P. M. 
and the A. B. M. U. 


The following statement is 
from the Bi-monthly Bulletin of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, edited by the Rev. P. F. 
Price :— 


It was a privilege while in Hang- 
chow to be present at the commence- 
ment of the Northern Presbyterian 
College, now under charge of Rev. 
E. L. Mattox. The exercises were 
held in the new and handsome church 
near the college, and thére was an 
avoidance of anything like applause. 
The exercises, while both picturesque 
and impressive, were of a decidedly 
religious tove. 


There were eleven graduates, the 
largest number in the history of the 
institution, and one-ninth of the 
whole number since the college was 
established sixty years ago. The 
grace and gravity with which the 
young men conducted themselves and 
received their diplomas was simply 
captivating. One of the strongest 
features of the occasion was the 
address to the graduating class by 
Prof. Tse Mei-kung. It was clear 
cut, thoughtful and impressive, one 
of the best we have ever heard on 
such an occasion. Prof. Tse himself 
is to enter the ministry. He remarked 
that every one of, tlfe young men was 
a Christian, and that several of them 
were going into Christian work and 
he urged them to be worthy of their 
privilege and their high calling. 
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The Chinese Christian 


Intelligencer 


On the 3rd of June the CAi- 
nese Christian Intelligencer (3 
fe] 4%) began the seventh year 
of its publication. During these 
years it has gradually but surely 
won its way among the Chinese 
in all the provinces, in Man- 
churia and in other places out- 
side the Empire. To meet an 
increasing demand its promoters 


have enlarged the size within 


the past few years. The paper 
originally contained about 15,000 
characters each week ; one of the 
latest numbers (299) contained 
nearly 40,000 characters. In 
this number -we find, besides the 
articles, church news of practical 
interest from fourteen provinces 
in addition to the most recent 
secular news. This issue also 
prints the address of Mr. Kao 
Fung-ch at the opening exercises 
of the church of the Jubilee in 
Shanghai. This church con- 
tributed $8,000.00 for a new 
building, exclusive of foreign 
help. Mr. Kao is an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church in Pe- 
king Road and a man of consider- 
able means. His influence for 
good, and his godly life, carry 
great weight among his country- 
men, and in the light of current 
events and the markedly rapid 
development of the Chinese 
church his address should be 
carefully read by missionaries as 
well as by the Chinese. 


Annual Meetings of South 
Fukien Presbyteries and 
Synods 


The following extract from the 


account of fhe annual meetings 


of the South Fukien Presbyteries 
and Synods will be read with 
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COLLEGE (See Missionary News). 
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much interest, as it deals with a 
subject, the practical importance 
and difficulty of which, is being 
increasingly felt by numbers of 
missionaries. It is well known 
that through the increase in the 
cost of living in many parts of 
the country, salarieS which 
formerly were adequate for Chi- 
nese preachers, are no longer so, 
and we would commend the 
policy adopted by our Fukien 
friends to the careful considera- 
tion of others interested in this 
matter. 

‘*An encouraging feature of 
the Synod was the report on the 
Preachers’ Salary Fund, which 
showed that the support given 
this Fund by the churches had 
increased considerably during 
the past year. From the very 
beginning all the ordained pas- 
tors have been wholly supported 
by the Chinese churches, but 
the Missions were, as it were, 
held responsible for practically 
all the salaries of the unordained 
preachers. After considerable 
discussion of the question, the 
Synod two years ago adopted 
the principle that it is not 
the Missions but the Chinese 
Church which is responsible for 
the salaries of all those who 
are engaged in its work, and 
that the aid given by the Mis- 
sions is bat a temporary expe- 
dient which is justifiable only 
during the infancy of the native 
church. Immediately upon the 
récognition of this principle, 
the Synod approved of the 
establishing of a common fund, 
to which all the churches were 
to contribute as much or as little 
as they were able to give, over 
and above the salaries which 
they must give to their own 
ordained pastors. The trustees 
of the fund are appointed by the 
Synod, and are to report to it 
annually the amount of the 
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money they have received from 
the churches and the total 
amount of the salaries of all 
the preachers’ and parochial 
school teachers in the churches. 
In accepting their report, the 
Synod distinguishes between the 
money received from the churches 
originally established by either 
the American or English Mission, 
and then directs the Trustees to 
give this money to the respective 
Mission, with the formal request 
that for the current year the 
Mission grant the amount neces- 
sary to the full payment of the 
Salaries of these preachers and 
teachers as shown by the report 
of the trustees. It is hoped that 
the amount of this deficiency in 
the money raised by the Chinese 
church will decrease year by 
year, and that in a comparatively 
short time the Missions will not 
be called upon to aid them with 
one cent of foreign money for 
these salaries. The plan pro- 
vides for the gradual transfer of 
the appointment and _ general 
control of these workers from 
the Missions to the Synod, and 
as the first step in this gradual 
transfer, the Missions requested 
Synod to adopt a uniform sched- 
ule, according to which these 
salaries should be paid. Sucha 
schedule was adopted two years 
ago, and this relieves the Mis- 
sions of the responsibility of 
determining the amount of these 
salaries and places the respon- 
sibility, where it belongs, upon 
the native church. Inasmuch 
as the adopted schedule was 
higher than the salaries pre- 
viously paid by the Missions, 
the Synod adopted the provision 
that it should go into effect only 
when the churches had contri- 
buted sufficiently to make up the 
difference between their salaries 
as paid by the Missions and 
what they should receive accord- 
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ing to this schedule, thus making 
the native church at once re- 
sponsible for putting into effect 
its own schedule.’’ 


A. L. WARNSHUIS. 


Revival News 


Writing from Moukden, Rev. 
James Webster says :— 

You will rejoice to hear that 
the revival movement has spread 
widely over Manchuria. Weare 
daily hearing of some new out- 
break. Yesterday we had news 
from Chao-yang-chen. To-day 
there comes good tidings from 
Ashiho. It has been a_ very 
wonderful time. 


Writing from Peking, Rev. 
A. M. Cunningham says :— 

I know that you will rejoice 
with us that the Lord has greatly 
blessed the coming of Mr. Go- 
forth to us and that while not 
with the same manifestations 
as in Manchuria, still God has 
given our church a great uplift. 
All the lines of Christian activity 
in city and country have had a 
new impulse. Hindrances have 
been removed, sins confessed, 
and the fire has been revived on 
the altar of many hearts. God 
has greatly blessed us whereof 
we are glad. 


In a letter to hand from Tung- 
chou, Rev. G. D. Wilder says :— 

Mr. Goforth has been here for 
a week holding two meetings a 
day and this week we are having 
one a day with Dr. Smith. The 
revival has been as thorough- 
going as in 1900 though without 
the same manifestation of all 
breaking down in prayer at once, 
and the College has not felt it so 
deeply. More confessions have 
been made in prayer but those 
that had to be made to man have 


been most deep and a new spirit 
is abroad in the church. The 
obstacles to the Spirit’s work 
were greater than in -1900 and 
the church at a lowerebb. We 
have all had a blessing and are 
encouraged to go on with a 
fresh start. Nothing but the 
power of God has prevented the 
church here from going to pieces. 
On the last day of Mr. G.’s 
meetings there were seven hours 
occupied in three meetings of 
the church. Every audience was 
as full as on Sunday right 
through the week (400 people). 
There had been much prepara- 
tory prayer for weeks before and 
every one was brought in that 
we could get hold of. Business 
was given up and all seemed 
bent on getting what the church 
needed most. It has been reform 
with the help of God’s Spirit. 


Writing from Foochow, 25th 
April, Rev. E. C. Jones says :-— 

On Easter Sunday we were 
made glad by the entering the 
church on probation of forty-one 
boys. ‘To-morrow there will be 
seven others received on proba- 
tion and baptized as well. These 
are the results of some special 
meetings, just closed, together 
with prayer and personal work. 
Another essential element was 
the pledging of every Christian in 
college at the beginning of the 
term to observe the Morning 
Watch. It has been a real awa- 
kening of the lukewarm Chris- 
tians to their responsibilities for 
their friends and fellow-stu- 
dents. 


Shantung News. 
Rev. H.G. Romig, Tsi-ning, writes :— 


We have been having much en- 
couragement in our work in this field 
this year. I have had the privilege of 
baptizing 136 persons since last fall, 
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and there have been 156 altogether 
baptized during this period. More 
athan six hundred examinations have 
been held. Practically all of our pre- 
sent increase is from the heathen peo- 
ple who have heard the Word preach- 
ed either in markets or from the mouth 
of one of their relatives. Indeed I 
feel that the great advance in the 
church is coming from the Holy 
Spirit’s leading the Christians to do 
their duty and tell the Gospel to their 
relatives and friends. We have much 
for which to praise the Lord. 


Report of a Conference 


Deputation 


The Report of the China Missions 
Emergency Committee (to which re- 
ference was made in a R&CORDER 
editorial last month and which was 
commented on in the Spectator, an 
extract from which was given under 
Missionary News in the same issue), 
dealt with the following points :— 

It opens with a review of the work 
its members did in China, the meetin 


attended and the special events in 
which they took Then it pro- 
ceeds to deal with the question of 


Christian unity in China, It says: 
‘*We were much interested in attend- 
ing the Shanghai Conference and 
were greatly struck with the gracious 
spirit of unity and Christian love 
which pervaded its deliberations, This 
is all the more remarkable when it is 
borne in mind that the twelve hun- 
dred delegates and visitors attending 
its various sessions represented over 
fifty different Western missionary 
societies, and that many of the ques- 
tions discussed were of great import- 
ance and involved necessarily consider- 
able diversity of opinion, It was 

nerally recognized that the leading 
eature of the Conference was the 
earnest desire manifested by all its 
menibers that the practical unity of 
the Western Evangelical Churches 
should be presented to the Christian 
converts, and that, as far as practic- 
able, the foundation of a native Chris- 
tian Church should be truly and pro- 
perly laid, as it felt 
that the unhappy nature of the histo- 


rical, provincial and local divisions 
of Western Christendom should, as far 
as possible, be excluded from the new 
Christian Church of China,’’ 

profoundly. im with the won- 
derful openings that seemed every- 
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where to exist for the spread of the 
Gospel. a im on their 
coun en that the work of missions 
as aw has been done with extraor- 
dinary efficiency and the results have 
exceeded the most sanguine estimates 
of the most competent tors. 
They warn the public that hostile cri- 
ticism often emanates from real ignor- 
ance on the part of those who live in 
the ports in regard to the internal con- 
ditions of China and of the difficulties 
that beset mission work in the very 
iar circumstances of Chinese life. 
Under the heading ‘ Possibility of 
the Evangelization of China’’ the re- 
port states that the spread of Christian 
truth must ever be tana dependent 
upon how far the means adopted and 
the labours of its exponents are in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Master and 
the ious nities of the Holy 
Spirit. But it has been suggested that 
in order to evangelize China and to 
supply her evangelical churches with 
Chinese pastors, one Chinese ordained 
— would be needed to supply each 
istrict having a population of 7,500. 
Assuming the population of China to 
be three hundred millions, this would 
mean that some forty thousand Chinese 
pastors are required in addition to the 
existing number. To meet this need, 
therefore, within the next ten years, 
the Missionary Societies must realize 
that the duty of training on an avera 
one Chinese pastor each year, would 
devolve upon every missionary in the 


that so f the 
e says t so far as 
members of the deputation have been 
in a position to learn, it would seem 
important that a foremost considera- 
tion be given to the questions of 
eficiency and concentration, the 
strengthening of existing agencies, and 
eration in 
work between different Societies. Also, 
that the missionary societies in the 
home lands should oe gues the securing 
and ially 
qualified persons as of greater import- 
ance than a rapid increase in the 
numbers of their missionary staff. _ 
Other recommendations include the 
appointment of business agents for 
work on the field, the increased 
efficiency of hospital work, the pro- 
vision that hospitals should not be 
closed in summer, and the establish- 
ment of philanthropic institutions, 
such as asylums for insane, blind, 
deaf, and dumb, etc. They also urge 
the claims of educational work upon 
British Societies and contrast the prog- 
ress of American educational methods 
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in China with the conservatism of the 
British Societies. The whole of the 
recommendations (sixteen in number) 
in this report draw attention 
e in 
phased and carried to the 
members of the deputation, being con- 
firmed by what they themselves saw 
of the claims of the work as it is bei 
carried on in various centres whi 


The Month 


The Dalai Lama is to visit Pe- 
king, and will be received in audience 
by the Emperor, standing. The Em- 

press-Dowager is to be present at the 
interview.—It is stated that the be- 
trothal arranged between a son of H. 


' KE. Yuan Shih-kai and a daughter 


of H. E. Chang Chih-tung, which 
was announced some time ago, was at 
the command of the Empress-Dow- 
ager. — Considerable excitement has 
been occasioned by the arrest and 


Rm of the Commissioner of the 
ongolian Land Reclamation Bureau, 
an ex-Tartar General named Yi Ko. 
Having been found guilty of misappro- 
priating two million Taels he has been 
arrested and sent to Peking for punish- 
ment. His estates and private pro- 
perty have been confiscated by the 
ent. This case has decided 

Peking government to renew the 
practice of sending censors into the 


provinces for purposes of investigation. 


The return of part of the Boxer in- 
demnity to China by the United 


‘ States is again on the tapis ; the House 


of Representatives having passed the 
Bill remitting $10,000,000.—Russia has 
handed back to China sixty villages 
along the Amur river in the region 
of Aigun, which she had occupied 
during the war.—Affairs in Korea 
have grown worse. Certain Korean 
nationals have appealed to China for 
help against the Japanese. A Japanese 
army brigade has been sent for police 
duty to Korea. Chinese robbers are 
causing trouble and the native edition 


of the Korean Daily News has been 
suspended for seditious publications. 
A Japanese paper has also been sup- 
pressed.— An agreement has been 
signed between China and Japan re- 
garding the timber business along the 
banks of the Yalu. Five per cent. of 
the profits of the development will be 
paid to China as royalty.—Between the 


‘claims of Russia in the north of Man- 


churia and of Japan in the south the 
position of Chinese officials in the 


- country is almost untenable. 


There is dissatisfaction in Japan at 


. increased taxation.—The Cabinet is 


contemplating economies in railway . 
works and in the military and naval 
programme.—Some labour disturb- 
ances are reported from the Miyazaki © 
prefecture.—The United States has 
received preferential treatment from 
Japan in the protection of American 
trade marks.—A new bonus system 
has been adopted by the Japanese 
Spinning Union to encourage the 
cotton trade in countries outside 
China.—The boycott of Japanese goods 
continues effective in the south of 
China. It is proposed to establish a 
Chinese match factory in Canton to do 
away with the need for purchasing 
Japanese matches.—The Emperor of 
Japan has made a gift of Y. 30,000 to 
the enlargement of certain depart- 
ments of Count Okuma’s Waseda 
University. — Certain high Chinese 
officials have been decorated by the 
Japanese Emperor. | 


The censors have been ordered by 
the Throne to impeach those officials 
who are still in the habit of smoking 
opium. One censor has said that 
there are many taotais in the province 
of Chihli still addicted to the habit. 
An investigation has been ordered. 
Lu Chuan-lin has advised the levying 
of prohibitive taxes on opium and the 
prohibition of the injection of morphia. 
The anti-opium edict is to be rigidly 
enforced against all officiala. Han- 
kow is to close its opium dens withiz 
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one year from a date not yet announ- 
ced. The Viceroy of Nanking has 
urged the Shanghai Taotai to reduce 
the number of shops selling opium and 
to increase the tax on the remainder. 
The Governor of Honan is urging the 
reform upon his subordinate officials. 
—A number of foreign educated Chi- 
nese doctors have been attached to the 
staff of the opium commissioners. A 
hospital is to be opened under their 
auspices. There has been a public 
burning of opium pipes in Shanghai. 
Viceroy Hsi Liang, of the Yun-kwei 
provinces, reports that since he took 
over the seals of office the anti-opium 
regulations have been very effective in 
Yunnan. The Customs officers dis- 
_covered morphia valued at Tis. 10,000 
on board a ship trading to Shanghai. 
Attempts are being made to discover 
the smugglers. 


A serious revolutionary outbreak is 
in progress in Yunnan. The revolu- 
tionary leader, Sun Yat-sun, is said to 
‘be the organizer of the rebels, who are 
well-armed with modern rifles. The first 
battles were in favour of the revolu- 
tionaries, but their success has now been 
stayed. The government is treating 
the rebellion seriously, and troops have 
been ordered from neighbouring prov- 
inces to the support of the Yunnan 
military. Money for the carrying on 
of the campaign has been provided by 
_ ordering the Customs’ Taotais of Shang- 
hai, Chingkiang, Wuhu, Kiukiang and 
Ichang to forward a total sum of more 
than Tls. 200,000 to the scene of con- 
flict.— Fights between soldiers and 
police have occurred in Soochow and 
Chingkiang.—Serious troubles between 
Catholics and Protestants and between 
officials and people are reported from 
Amoy.—A riot has occurred in Hankow 
and damage done, for which the Han- 
kow officials have had to compensate 
Japanese shopkeepers to theamount of 
Tis. 32,000.—The Governor of Chekiang 
reports he has purchased four light 
draught gunboats and eight machine 


guns and ammunition for the use of | 


the provincial troops.—An explosion, 
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which took place at the Nanking pow- 
der factory, is ascribed to revolution- 
aries.—A conflict has occurred between 
the police of the Chinese and foreign 
authorities in Shanghai over a bound- 
ary question. 


The British, Chinese, and Japanese 
authorities have arrived at an agree- 
ment in regard to the Fakumen rail- 
way, the building of which will be 
proceeded with.—The funds of the 
Peking-Kalgan railway having come 
to an end the Peking government 
will meet the deficits as they arise.— 
Negotiations for the building of the 
Kwangchentze-Kirin railway have been 
completed.—The provincial govern- 
ment of Hupeh has decided to build 
itself the first section of the Szechuen- 
Hankow railway. The survey has 
already been made.—An application 
has been made to the Waiwupu by a 
foreign corporation for permission to 
build the Foochow-Nanking railway 
since the local Chinese are unable to 
raise the necessary funds, 


Complaints are made that foreign 
warships and steamship companies 
are not observing treaty regulations 
in inland waterways.—Viceroys and 
Governors of provinces have been 
informed that no foreign loans are to 
be contracted for reforms to be carried 
out unless Imperial sanction has been 
received.—A native syndicate has been 
formed for the development of mines 
and railways in Kiangsi.—Another 
examination of foreign educated 
Chinese students has been held in the 
palace at Peking.—The Grand Council 
has been instructed to place the charge 
of foreign affairs in the hands of ;H. 
E. Yuan Shih-kai. Edncational 
affairs go to H. E. Chang Chih-tung ; 
domestic affairs to H. E. Lu Chuan- 
lin, and Manchu military matters to 
H. E. Shih Shu. Chang Chih-tung 
has instructed the provincial authori- 
ties to establish normal schools for the 
training of teachers, 


> 
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At Chefoo, 25th March, Dr. FRANCIS 
J. HAuu, A. P. M., to Miss ANNA 
HOFFMAN, of Baltimore, Maryland. 


At Soochow, 3oth April, Rev. JOHN 
W. VINSON to Miss JEANNIE DE 
FOREST JUNKIN, both of S. P. M. 


AT Shanghai, 15th May, Rev. SYDNEY 
GRANT ADAMS, A. B. M. U., to Miss 
_ ACE HANNAH WILSON, of Shang- 

i 


BIRTHS. 


AT Minchow, Kansu, 4th April, to Rev. 
and Mrs. MARTIN E. EKVALL, C. 
and M. A., a son (Henry Lewis). 

At Kiating, Szechuen, 6th April, to 
Rev. and Mrs. JOHN P, DAVIES, 
A.B. M, U., a son (John Paton, Jr.). 

AT Hangchow, Friday, May 22nd, to 
Rev. and Mrs. CLARENCE D. HkErR- 
RIOTT, a daughter (Elizabeth Taylor). 


DEATHS. 


AT Swatow, 9th May, MARTHA KEN- 
NER ROBERTS, wife of Russell E. 
Adkins, M.D., A. B. M. U. 


AT T‘aocheo, Kansuh, about 12th May, 
Miss EFFIE GREGG, C, and M, A, 


ARRIVALS. 


AT CHEFOO :— 


25th March, Mrs. WM, E, HOFFMAN, 
Miss ANNA HOFFMAN, Rev... Wm, H. 
GLEYSTEEN (ret.), and Mrs. GLEy- 
STEEN, all for A. P. M, 


AT SHANGHAI :— 


gth May, Miss A, I, SALTMARSH, 
C, I. M. (ret.), from England via 


11th May, Rev, and Mrs, A, KUNZE 
and three children, Berlin M. (ret, ), 

23rd May, Dr, and Mrs, E. M. MER- 
RINS, A. C. M. 


25th May, Rev. P. NORGAARD, 
Y, M. C. A. work, Danish M, 
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DEPARTURES. 


2nd May, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. FE& 
and four children, and Mr. F. P. Ha- 
MILL, all C. and M. A.; Dr. and Mrs. 
S. B. PARTRIDGE, A. B. M. U., = for 
U.& 

3rd May, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. E. 
LINDER, C. I. M., for U. S. A. 


5th May, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Brirt- 
TON, Mr. T. M. THOMAS and Mr. 
ROSWELL, all S. B. C. M.; Miss R. E. 
BENN, M.D., M. E. M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. MAxcy SMITH and two children, 
S. P. M.; Mr. and Mrs. L. J. DAVIES 
and child, Miss H. M. MONTGOMERY, 
all A. P. M.; Miss E. L. ANAms, 
A. B. M, U., all for U. S. A.; Mr. J. 
W, STEVENSON and Miss J. WILKINS 
for England, Miss E. CoJANDER for 
Finland, and Mr, C. F. Nystrom for 
Sweden, via Siberia, all C. I, M. 


goth May, Bp. F. R. GRAVEs, A.C. M, 
for London; Mr, and Mrs. J. K, 
HILL and two children, W. M. S., for 
U, S, A.; Mr. and Mrs, B. E. RYDEN 
and three children, S. M. S., for 
Sweden, 


12th May, Rev, E. J. Lee, A.C. M., 
for U. S. A. 


13th May, Mr, and Mrs, I. G. Boyp- 
STUN and child, Ref, Ch. in U.S. A,, 
for U. S. A. 


16th May, Miss E. ©.1. 
for Germany, 


17th May, Mr. J. DarRocH, C. L.S., 
for England via U. S, A.; Miss L. 
M. ROLLESTONE, A, P. M.; Mr. R. 
GRIERSON, C. I, M., both for U. S. As: 
Miss M. DARROCH, Cc. I, M., for Eng- 
land via Canada. 


19th May, Rev. A. S. CoopErR, A. C. 
M,,forU,S. A 


26th May, Mr. A, ORR- EwINc, 
C, I. M., for England via Siberia ; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. MALONE, A. A.C. M. 
Dr. and Mrs, P. S. EVANS and four 
children, A. S. B. M.; Dr, F. B. WHIT- 
MORE, Y, M, C, A., all for U. S. A. 


Mrs. MacGILuivray, 54 Range Road, Shanghai, wishes to receive 
into her home a little girl who could attend school. 


She will 


be glad to hear from any one on the subject. 


MARRIAGES. 
| 
> 


“Rew ‘Books ‘Published by Shane 


the ‘elementary facts of Chartography,. Geology, Topography 
By 


ology, Meteorology and Natural History.’ 

Tae Cewrury Arias oF Porcrar 

“The Astronomy is “ Popolur.”.. Tlie. desbription of Eclipses, Sun-spots, | 
, Craters, etc,, is so: clear and well illasttated that any Chinese 
average scholar must’ understawd . Thése*books ‘are editions de lune. 
Boatd in cloth, with gilt ornamentation avd lettering, they are idéal gifts» 
to give Mandarin or Jiteracy Chinese friend... $3.50 each, 


Myers’ Universal History, Cloth, gilt lettering... 
History of Rossia; “illustrated. ‘Cloth: 
Tables of Chinese Cheatiol the Chad Dynasty. 
The Wonderful. Cantary, b by Walince. Hjustrated. 
History of Commerce in Europe. H., De B. Gibbins 
Evolatiou, by Edward Clodd.’ Tilastrated . 
Avithmetic (2: vols.).. Tokio: Normal Textbook Series 


ny 


A benny History of Our Count 


4 USEFUL’ EDITION For 
sale at the @isston Press, 


~ 


‘THE GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG 


Kany Win.” By ‘WANG HANG-TONG... 
PAPER) 


ILLUSTRATED, 


pages, 40 cents per copy. 
| BALE AT THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION ‘PRESS. 
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